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Editorial. 


EACE in Europe is maintained by probably less 
than a score of men, and may at any time be 
disturbed if any two or three of these men are 
foolish enough or wicked enough to prefer war. 
Over these men the Peace Congress soon to meet 

will have but slight influence. But behind this score of 
men who are so powerful and so independent are the 
nations over which they rule. Their wants and wishes 
will at last force the decisions of their rulers, however 
autocratic they may be. Itis through the millions of the 
common people that the Peace Congress must do its work. 


- Politicians, editors, and preachers have some influence, 


but not so much as they think they have. The public 
opinion of a nation is the result of the quiet thinking of 
the undistinguished multitude whose emotions run in 
the same channels and who act and vote in the same 
way. In the long run they determine the policy and 
even the fate of tyrants; and, if the Peace Congress can 
reach them, its work will be done. 


Jt 


SoME time since we said that there are some very in- 
telligent and prosperous people in the United States 
who know nothing and care nothing about the begin- 
nings of history in New England. This remark has 
been quoted and commented upon by some who doubt 
its accuracy. It is said that people cannot be very in- 
telligent who do not know or care for these things. We 
made the statement deliberately, and from knowledge 
gleaned by visiting forty States of the Union. ‘There 
are very intelligent writers who describe the new moon 
rising in the west, and who say that the Puritans burned 
the witches. Equally intelligent men, who are senators, 
members of Congress, and governors of States, are as 
ignorant of the early history of New England as the 
majority of the very intelligent people in New England 
are of the history, let us say, of Delaware, Texas, or Mon- 
tana. 

ws 


IN spite of all that seems to contradict the statement 
in the experience of some classes of working people, 
we hold that joy in work is a prime condition of happi- 
ness. .From this statement it follows that, if there be 
any kind of work which from its very nature cannot 
be enjoyed, then that work ought not to be done by 
any human being. But pain and pleasure in working 
often’: depend upon custom and fashion. If society 
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should reverse the conditions, so that play should be 
called work and work should be called play, the joy 
would be transferred, let us say, from playing ball to 
running some machine. Camping in the wilderness 
and butchering wild beasts would become a disagree- 
able task, and hunters would envy those who could stay 
quietly at home, digging potatoes or harvesting wheat. 
Attendance on stupid plays in ill-ventilated theatres 
would become irksome to those who might, if free to 
choose, be studying mathematics, languages, or the 
liberal arts. As Shakespeare says, ‘There is nothing 
good or bad but thinking makes it so.” 


ee 


WHEREVER many convicts are confined, one of the 
most difficult questions relates to their employment. 
They ought to be employed in works by which they could 
support those dependent upon them while they are in 
prison and earn their living after they are discharged; 
but, in whatever money-making pursuit they are en- 
gaged, they come in competition with other laborers who 
resent the rivalry of the prisons. Nothing is more cer- 


tain than that a convict living in enforced idleness for ” 


years loses his chance to become a decent and self-sup- 
porting member of society. If a man under sentence 
could work outdoors on the soil, it would be better for 
him, and there would be little complaint; but no way has 
been devised to make a convict camp more wholesome, 
in a moral sense, than a prison. 


we 


EDWARD EVERET? Haz, our constant purveyor of 
Good News, has recently given some account of the 
founding of the Ministers’ Institute, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Bellows. The writer may be permitted to in- 
dulge himself in recording a reminiscence. A few years 
after the founding of the National Conference, Dr. Bel- 
lows being chairman of the council, and the writer 
the secretary, at a session in Boston, after the main 
business was transacted, the chairman asked the mem- 
bers of the council their opinion of the plan for the Min- 
isters’ Institute which he laid before them. ‘The secre- 
tary, in turn, being asked, replied that he thought so 
well of it that he was ready to move that it be adopted 
and a committee appointed to call a preliminary meet- 
ing. This was promptly done, and the Ministers’ In- 
stitute has now for more than thirty years been a suc- 
cessful organization. In another column will be found 
the plans for the coming meeting at Petersham, Mass., 
where generous hospitality will be extended to the 
members of the Institute. 

JF 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know whether our vari- 
ous remarks concerning the manufacture of paupers re- 
lated to the Christmas dinners given by the Salvation 
Army and the Thanksgiving dinners of the Young Men’s 
Christian Union. The asking of the question shows that 
our statement was not absolutely free from ambiguity, 
and we hasten to say that the two kinds of hospitality 
are not in the same class. When Charles Eliot Norton, 
on Christmas day, opens his house, and dispenses gracious 
hospitality to all students who are far from home, strang- 
ers in a strange land, his act of kindness increases the 
self-respect of those who accept it. It is not a gift which 
pauperizes. These men would suffer no pangs of hunger, 
but might dine even more luxuriously elsewhere. What 
he gives is the atmosphere of his home and the hospitality 
of his large heart. The Thanksgiving dinner at the 
Young Men’s Christian Union is similar in purpose and 
effect. It brings together many lonely young men, who 
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might dine well enough elsewhere, and, out of mutual 
companionship, supplies the atmosphere of ahome. But 
a dinner that invites the young to enroll themselves as 
hungry paupers tends to beggary and mischievous’ idle- 
ness and dependence on the bounty of others. 


Td 


Any mode of teaching which makes the subject studied 
irksome and unpleasant to the student is thereby proved 
to be defective. When a first scholar, finishing a course 
in chemical physics, says, ‘“Now I’m going to get that 
stuff out of my head as soon as possible,” it ought to be 
evident to every one that he has been badly taught. 
When children in public or private school say, as to our 
knowledge they sometimes do, “I hate science!’ “I hate 
nature study!’ “Literature_is a bore!’ there is some 
reason for it in the method of teaching. When a boy, 
after a course in temperance, says, ‘I’m going to be 
a wholesale liquor dealer: they are the men who make 
all the money,”’ there must have been something wrong 
in the way the subject was presented. 
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Twisted Views. 


There are few people who see clear and think straight; 
and they, because of the clearness of their vision and the 
logic of their thoughts, commonly find themselves out- 
side of all the traditional ways of thinking. They are 
called original thinkers, because they see things as they 
are, represent them as they see them, and so neces- 
sarily differ from all persons whose views are twisted. 
Every man who does not think for himself all the time 
and every time will have some twisted thing in his 
thought which will come from something which he inter- 
poses between himself and the object he looks at. 

In many show places there are towers set about with 
windows of various shades. All the tints of the rain- 
bow are represented. Beginning with the white light of 
common day and passing from one window to another, 
one may see a landscape with every color in succession 
changed by the glass through which he looks. There 
are mirrors, also, which distort the form, elongating, 
shortening, narrowing, or widening the proportions of 
the human figure. These devices which amuse the 
traveller are very like the unconscious tricks men play 
with themselves when they look through distorted 
media at common things. 

A true blue Presbyterian and a liberal Quaker put 
side by side, with the same facts of history to consider, 
the same persons to estimate, being charged to make 
comparison and pass judgment, cannot by any possi- 
bility render the same account of any historical fact, any 
personage of history, or any other act or character which 
they are required to estimate. There are Catholics, but 
they are few, who can give a fair estimate of the character 
and conduct of any Protestant who has played a great 
part in history. There are Protestants, but they are by 
no means in the majority, who can estimate fairly the 
doctrines and practices of Catholics, or stick to the simple 
facts of history when describing the rise and progress 
of the Catholic Church. 

Nearly all history is written with a bias. Before we 
can safely read the works of any historian, we need to 
know what his personal equation is, or,in plainer speech, 
what is his liability to error. If he is a Tory describing 
the actions of Whigs, we make due allowance. If he is 
a High Churchman writing the ecclesiastical history of 
England, we learn to look for twisted facts and crooked 
arguments when the apostolic succession is in question. 


tains. 
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Every community is made up of saints, sinners, and a 
mixed lot of fairly good men and women who have faults 
and failings mingled with tendencies to virtue. They 
are wise beyond their fellows, who can fairly estimate 
any one of these people or any collection of them, who 
can do justice to their virtues and sum up their faults 
without exaggeration. One reason for the persistent and 
growing influence of Jesus, the Son of Man, is the ten- 
derness, the sympathy and fairness, of his judgments of 
the men and women who came under his humane 
serutiny. 

How many rich men and women can do ample justice 
in their thought to those who belong to the dependent 
classes, or those whose ancestors have for generations 
served their more fortunate neighbors? How many 
poor men can judge with sympathy those who are pros- 
perous, or do justice to a rich man who eagerly displays 
his wealth? There are those to whom every beverage 
containing a trace of alcohol is known as rum, and every 
person who deals in it is characterized as a rumseller. 
Such a simple classification of men and things is con- 
venient; but, when it is carried—as in some cases it is— 
into all one’s dealings with his fellow-men, it is the cause 
of narrow judgments, mischievous prejudices, and per- 
sonal antagonisms which make the strife between good 
and evil in society unnecessarily bitter and irritating. 
No one ever loses influence or power for good when to 
correct observation and accurate judgment he adds 
sympathy, fairness, and a tender regard for the human 
souls with whom he has to deal. 


The Ethics of Price. 


A minister, in conversation with his neighbor, dropped 
this phrase. The neighbor caught it up and made merry 
over it. ‘‘What is the matter with the phrase?” asked 
the minister. ‘‘It is transparent absurdity.’’ ‘‘How so?” 
“There is, there can be, no such thing.’ ‘‘What, then, 
shall be the rule of our conduct when we sell our com- 
modity or our service?” ‘The consideration of what we 
can get.” The minister, accustomed to think of the 
moral law as having always to do with us, stood face 
to face with one who conceived a very important order 
of conduct outside its domain. He pressed his neighbor 
with illustration. ‘Some time ago a train was blocked by 
snow for three or four days in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
Food ran short, and passengers got hungry. 
People in a settlement near by, finding out the condition, 
visited the train with bread, charging a dollar each for 
ordinary ten-cent loaves. What do you say to that?” 
“Perfectly right,’ said the neighbor. ‘‘A loaf of bread 
is worth a dollar under such circumstances.’” ‘‘When I 
see you drowning,’’ said the minister, ‘‘I will charge you a 
hundred dollars for the end of a rope I will throw to you.’ 
“All right. I will pay it.” “Let me ask you,” said the 
minister, ‘‘a couple of questions. Is‘extortion’ a legitimate 
word? If so, what does it mean?” ‘The neighbor was 
not a cheap man nor a bad one. He was well educated. 
He was a good church member, a good citizen, husband, 
father. His dealings were ‘fair, he was capable of be- 
nevolence. He was, however, a man of affairs; and the 
common rule in the trade and dicker of life he had come 
to conceive of universal application. If not Biblical, 
it at any rate was extra-Biblical, having its warrant in 

an nature, and its justification in experience, and 

no more to be questioned than if found in Deuteronomy 
or Corinthians. 

_ This doctrine would look strange in sermon or ethical 

: none the less it is the working doctrine of not a 

few who think not meanly of themselves. In a wide range 
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of transaction we all recognize it as legitimate: in”a 
wider range is it not misleading for that very reason? 
Not all can realize how controlling may become a prin- 
ciple which one almost continuously works by, how 
the light he follows in honest paths may make devious 
ways look fair to him. No one commits moral offence 
when, meeting the market openly and fairly, he sells as 
dearly and buys as cheaply as he can, and this, whether his 
dealings are with food or fuel or labor or money or 
railroads. He is rightly following his business prin- 
ciple to the end of business. But now he sees another’s 
necessity and compels it to enrich him, as in the case 
above cited, as in multitudes of cases which any reader 
may recall. And now, having found that necessity may 
be profitable to him, he proceeds, through the forms of 
business, to create it, as the monopolist who crushes com- 
petition or the speculator who corners the market. In 
these supposed cases he is following his business prin- 
ciple and drawing justification from it, though in his 
conduct we may see the interior meaning of the practices 
against which the better sentiment of our country is now 
making such fervid protest. And not only does he seem 
to himself justified by his business principle, but he draws 
moral support from what he knows to be a prevailing 
sentiment. When the military at San Francisco brought 
to summary judgment the expressman who would charge 
$25 for moving a trunk, everybody approved: the cir- 
cumstances of the extortion enabled them to see its 
enormity. Yet it is impressive to think how many were 
self-condemned by implication in their approval. If 
we abide by the rule of Christ, that he who lusts for the 
deed is as he who does it, the great extortioners are chiefs 
of a throng no man can number. 

From all of which it is clear that the ethics of price is a 
subject of immediate interest. There is no doubting the 
fact that there is a peculiar dimness respecting it, that 
the limitations which ethics impose upon business conduct 
multitudes do not clearly see, and so do not adequately 
feel. To cleanse their vision is the task of all moral 
agencies. Men who would feel humiliated enough if de- 
tected in falsehood or caught in stealing, yet feel their 
case by no means indefensible when extortion is brought 
home to them. ‘They have yet to see, it will be their sal- 
vation to feel, that this offence stands fairly beside the 
other one’s. Let the man of affairs be shown that, when 
he forces the ethical restraints of business, he really 
ceases from business and enters upon an order of con- 
duct that demands another name; that, when he takes 
advantage of another’s necessities to enrich himself, he 
is a robber, not a business man; that, when he creates 
necessity, he ceases from business and makes war. Let 
him see in the one case that he is as a highwayman with 
levelled pistol demanding money, in the other, that he is 
acting the part of the freebooter. He thinks himself a 
captain of industry: he needs to be shown that before the 
moral law he is but a predatory chieftain. These terms 
sound severe. We have been reading the Hebrew 
prophets lately, and perhaps we have imbibed their plain- 
ness of speaking. 


The Secret. 


We are haunted in the presence of all forms of beauty 
by its symbolic significance. Under the casual there 
lurks the permanent, under the vanishing the abiding, 
under the seeming the real. The quiet of steadfast prin- 
ciples that take hold on the centre of truth often fills 
us with despair. We seem to sink from one depth of 
illusion to another, and lose our way in fog banks instead 
of coming out to the clear shining. But there always is 
the consciousness that there must be a secret of such 
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preciousness and potency that, could we but once fathom 
it, it would unlock all doors and lead us into the arcanum 
of spirit power. We only know now by vague hints and 
dire suggestions. 

We are so far from fathoming the secret now that 
perfect beauty of soul or sense is apt to leave us dumb. 
Our cheap raptures seem a form of profanation. We 
have touched the edge of the secret which hides divinity. 
Among the mystics the secret is called the path, the way, 
the life. It is an initiation, a patient, long-continued 
_ treading in spirit roads, a renunciation that opens the 
invisible world, a habit of meditation and inward exist- 
ences that closes the gate upon the outward aspect of 
things. To the practical, unimaginative mind of the West 
this power is foolishness, even lunacy. The thing seen 
and touched is the whole thing to most of us. To seek 
for anything beneath the surface is an unwarrantable 
interference with our practical, common-sense, money- 
getting mode of life. 

Still, a certain number of people believe in the secret, 
else there would be no artists, no poets, no people devoted 
to high imagination or even speculative work, no prophets 
or seers. They belong to all ages and races, and under 
varying forms of speech, various types or symbols, have 
tried to tell us what the secret means to them. Words- 
worth had a haunting sense of it when he said the meanest 
flower that blows brings thoughts too deep for tears. 
Thus Burns read the field daisy, and Emerson the rho- 
dora. ‘The secret is in the least as in the greatest thing 
that touches a responsive chord in the soul. 

The secret has in it the implication of all high and 
noble emotion. There are glances from human eyes 
that suggest the Infinite, there are smiles from little 
children that it seems ought to let us into the deepest 
mysteries of God. Innocence and purity are among the 
world’s greatest teachers. They seem to stand in the 
white centre of all the converging rays of earth’s deeper 
meanings. It is because all things speak to us more or 
less openly of this great secret that life is worth anything. 
All our expectancy of the good and beautiful is only this 
whisper in the heart, though we know it not. The 
morning promise is only the hope of a new revelation, a 
new anointing of the eyes. If things were all flat like a 
scenic decoration, then life indeed would be a poor show. 
It is the secret alone that gives its significance and mean- 
ing. 

It is owing to the secret that human nature demands 
symbols,—a something that suggests the thing, but is 
not it. It is the pathetic laying hold of something that 
may help, that may be clutched and felt and appreciated 
sensuously because the secret is too vast, too awful to 
be directly approached by weak and fallible mortals. 

Though so eagerly sought after, so passionately laid 
hold of, the symbol is easily degraded by the grossness 
into which it degenerates unless the soul passing from 
this stepping-stone toward spiritual heights loses the 
need of an external stimulant in devotion. An excess 
of symbolism is rather a clog than an aid in the quest of 
the secret that is to bring light, joy, and freedom to the 
soul. The essence of spirituality too often evaporates 
and leaves a clumsy toy in the hands of the devotee. 

Justly looked upon, the whole of nature, the universe 
itself, is a gigantic symbol, more marvellous for what it 
suggests than what it reveals, saying to us in a million 
forms that the obvious is not the true. ‘‘I know,’’ said 
Blake, ‘‘no other gospel than the liberty both of body 
and mind to express the divine arts of imagination.” 
The worshippers at this mystic shrine know how pure, 
holy, modest, and devoted the seeker must be. It is 
the true sanctuary that encloses delicate minds and loving 
hearts. It is an unworldly place created by the spirit of 
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peace. Unless we have some nook apart for the quest of 
the great secret, we cannot be religious. The secret is 
religion purged from all the dross, all the mechanical and 
extraneous adjuncts, the veils and wrappings contrived 
to keep the soul apart from God. It is direct communion, 
a something so sacred and intimate no man attempts to 
explain it in the market-place or to breathe it in the ear 
of a friend. It is between the two great realities, the soul 
and God. 

The quest of the Holy Grail has a special significance 
for those who would live by soul knowledge, its diffi- 
culties and failures all so apposite to human experience, 
to the lonely periods when the senses sway and the surface 
of things seems adequate, and the star of aspiration fades 
from our sight and the quest seems needless and ir- 
rational. Why not enjoy the goods of earth? Why 
torment ourselves with questions that cannot be an- 
swered? Why not live level with our opportunities, live 
as others live, nor torture ourselves with riddles? Long 
we may put the thought of the secret aside, remaining 
prayerless, forgetting to love God or to seek his presence; 
but there comes a day when all our props seem distorted, 
twisted away, the familiar wears a menacing face. The 
earth is hollow under our feet, our bread tastes of ashes. 
We remember the high opportunities we have neglected 
in the pursuit of things that now turn derisive faces upon 
us. There comes a time when our very weariness of 
ourselves, as George Herbert says, would cast us upon 
the bosom of God. 

What remains to us but again to humbly return to 
the path, patiently to seek the way, devoutly to ask 
for a revelation of the secret of God that is the gift of his 
spirit, and is never denied to the devout, seeking soul; for, 
if we cannot understand all things, we can trust to the 
uttermost and wait for the great revelation. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Starting the Year. 


It is the good and increasing custom of the alert min- 
isters of many of our churches to send to each individual 
in the congregation, at the opening of a new church year, 
a personal word of greeting and invitation. Here is part 
of what the undaunted minister of the First Church in 
San Francisco, which suffered most severely in the dis- 
aster, sends to his people. 

“The greatest year in our history—greatest in opportu- 
nity for hard work for high causes—confronts us. We 
never had a better chance to show what the kind of 
religion we stand for amounts to; what a free church un- 
hampered by ecclesiastical machinery and outgrown 
dogmas, and the things that divide men, can do in a great 
time like this, when creeds and sectarian differences are 
of small consequences, and human helpfulness, righteous- 
ness, and the higher life of our city are all important. 
People will be busier than ever with temporal affairs. 
We must see to it that the deeper springs do not dry up, 
that the spiritual realities are not forgotten. While 
life is busy we must strive to keep it true. 

‘‘Our people are scattered: some will not return to us, 
but will remain to strengthen our sister churches across 
the bay. Those of us who remain will stand by the grand 
old church for its honorable history, its sacred memories, 
its great leaders of the past, its splendid present opportu- 
nity for service. We shall stand by because we are that 
sort of people. 

‘‘We may take legitimate pride these days in belong- 
ing to the Unitarian fellowship. The prompt and gen- 
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erous action of our sister churches all over the country, 
answering the appeal of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for a relief fund, has enabled us to care for the 
needy among our own people, and not less all others with- 
out regard to creed, color, or condition who have come to 
us. The church has been doing the best kind of relief 
work every day since the disaster, and many are the 
urgent cases sent to us constantly by the Red Cross and 
Associated Charities. The Unitarian Headquarters were 
located at the church immediately after the fire, and the 
office is open every day.”’ 

Or here is a part of the greeting and plea of the earnest 
minister of a prosperous New England parish — 

“Everybody is welcome at All Souls’ Church. It 
should not be necessary to announce this welcome. ‘That 
one is cordially invited to the church services goes with- 
out saying. And to say it too often may cheapen the 
cordiality. Yet there are times for speaking of the wel- 
come and of expressing the cordiality. Those who have 
been longer in the church may make the way of the 
stranger easier by telling him how welcome he is in their 
midst. 

“The welcome to a church is much more forcibly ex- 
pressed by the spirit than even by the word. The look 
may not be merely one of gazing, but of greeting. The 
general attitude of the people may show that they like 
to have others with them. The very air of the church 
may be that of cordiality. This welcome may manifest 
itself not merely in the actual greeting of each other, but 
by the hearty spirit shown in the songs and responses in 
the service and the general interest in the worship. This 
attitude toward God will have its effect on each other. 
And where something is doing and more are plainly 
needed to do it, so evidently important and worthy is 
the work, others will plainly see they are wanted. 

“Tet our church doors open easily and widely, let the 
word of welcome be spoken in its place, let our attitude 
be that of cordial hospitality and let our worship and 
work be such as may speak louder than words.”’ 

Or here is the word of a brave leader in a missionary 
enterprise in the Middle States :— 

‘*The new church year lies before us like a white sheet 
of paper, and each one of us, according to his ability, is 
going to fill the new year with his very best. We have 
put our hands to the plough, we are not looking back, we 
are moving steadily forward. Our stay on earth may be 
longer or shorter; but, while we are here, we are going to 
devote our best moments to the best things. There is 
going to be no yielding to our weaker personal desires; 
but we are going to forget ourselves in unselfish loyalty 
to our church, and our church is going to forget itself in 
the larger work for city and humanity. 

“Tn this new year, we shall raise the money, and perhaps 
break the ground, for the new building. But we shall not 
wait for the new building to show the city that we are in 
earnest: we shall do our full duty now, and in our little 
hall. There, Sunday after Sunday, we shall present a 
small but solid phalanx, no one missing except under 
absolute compulsion, so that visiting strangers shall say, 
‘There must be something in the Unitarian religion, 
because its believers are so faithful.’ We have the 
best religion, and we are going to show our faith by our 
works: we believe it is to be the best, and we are going to 
show the city, by our determined loyalty, what we mean. 

‘Perhaps the deciding factor in the great victory of 
Trafalgar, one hundred years ago, was the act of Nelson 
in raising the signal to the mast of his flagship,—‘England 
expects every man to do his duty!’ A great shout went 
through the fleet, and a spirit of sublime heroism thrilled 
the men. It will be so with us: we shall win the victory 
because each one of us will expect of every other the doing 
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of his simple duty with persistency and enthusiasm. 
Thus, Sunday after Sunday, however strong a sermon the 
minister may preach, a yet stronger one will be preached 
by the faithful congregation.” 

I submit that these men, and many comrades like them, 
deserve the hearty loyalty of their own congregations and 
the generous good will of the fellowship of the churches. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics, 


A NEW and unexpected element was introduced into 
the situation in Cuba on last Friday, when President 
Roosevelt addressed a letter to Sefior Quesada, Cuban 
Minister to the United States, in which he urged the 
Cuban people to adjust their differences and unite for the 
maintenance of the independence of their country. After 
pointing out the perils that confront the little republic, 
the President wrote: ‘‘Under the treaty with your govern- 
ment I, as President of the United States, have a duty in 
this matter which I cannot shirk. The third article of 
that treaty explicitly confers upon the United States the 
right to interfere for the maintenance in Cuba of a gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection of life, property, and 
individual liberty. The treaty confirming this right is 
the supreme law of the land, and furnishes me with the 
right and the means of fulfilling the obligation that I am 
under to protect American interests.” 


ed 


THE despatch of the President’s letter to Sefior Quesada, 
and through him to President Palma, was the outcome 
of a conference held in Oyster Bay, at which Mr. Roose- 
velt considered the Cuban problem with Secretary of 
War Taft and Assistant Secretary of State Robert Bacon. 
At the end of the conference, which took place on Sep- 
tember 14, it was announced that Mr. Taft and Mr. Bacon 
would depart forthwith for Havana to consider the sit- 
uation at first hand. At the moment Mr. Taft and the 
Assistant Secretary of State were starting from Wash- 
ington with their suites on their way to Tampa, Fla., the 
Cuban government, as the result of communications with 
rebel leaders, issued a proclamation announcing the ‘‘sus- 
pension of campaign operations.” ‘This suspension, which 
amounted practically to an armistice, was designed to 
furnish both sides to the controversy with an opportunity 
for a discussion that might lead to a cessation of the dis- 
sensions in the country. 


AFTER one of the most bitter conventions in its his- 
tory, the Republican party of Ohio on Wednesday of 
last week indorsed President Roosevelt’s legislative pro- 
gramme in unqualified language. At the same time the 
party, by its action upon the question of State leadership, 
also indorsed Senators Foraker and Dick, both of whom 
have taken issue with the President in the past session 
of Congress. Senator Foraker was especially conspicuous 
in his opposition to the Railroad Rate Regulation Bill, 
which, both in the chamber of Congress and on the public 
platform, he criticised as unjust and fraught with injuri- 
ous possibilities to the legitimate railroad interests of the 
country. The test of the strength of the two senators 
in their own State occurred when a vigorous but futile 
attempt was made to oust Mr. Dick from the chairman- 
ship of the State Executive Committee. 


rd 


ONE phase of an extremely interesting political con- 
test took shape in New York on September 12, when the 
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Independence League, at its State Convention, nomi- 
nated a full ticket of State officers, with William R. Hearst 
at its head, to be voted for at the coming election. The 
attitude of Tammany toward the Hearst ticket was the 
question of immediate interest after the adjournment of 
the convention. The Independence League had de- 
clined to become a party to a scheme of fusion which had 
been suggested to it by Democratic leaders. Against the 
project of fusion, as advanced within the Tammany or- 
ganization, a vigorous chorus of protests came from 
many district leaders who declined to unite forces with 
Mr. Hearst. On the other hand, it was quite apparent 
that Mr. Hearst and his platform appealed strongly to a 
large part of the voters who in former years had cast 
their ballots for the Democratic State ticket. 


ead , 


A vIGoRousS appeal for the restoration of the canteen 
in the army is contained in the annual report of Lieut.- 
Gen. Henry C. Corbin, which was made public on Sep- 
tember 14. ‘‘I desire,’’ wrote Gen. Corbin, ‘‘to recom- 
mend once more, in the interests of the moral welfare 
and discipline of the troops, the removal, if practicable, 
of the legislative prohibition against the sale of beer and 
light wines in the post exchanges. It would seem un- 
necessary to argue to a fair-minded person the superiority 
of a system which provides a mild alcoholic beverage at 
a reasonable cost, in moderate quantities, under strict 
military control, to one which results in luring the soldier 
away from his barracks to neighboring dives, where his 
body and soul are poisoned and ruined by vile liquors, 
with the accompanying vice of harlotry, and where his 
money is taken from him by gamblers and thieves.”’ 


& 


In response to an official communication from Rear- 
Admiral Evans, conveying a vigorous complaint of mis- 
treatment of enlisted men of the North Atlantic squadron 
by police and citizens at Portland, Me., the Secretary of 
the Navy intimated on September 13 that the Navy De- 
partment will urge Congress to pass stringent laws com- 
pelling respect for the uniform of the United States Navy. 
Mr. Bonaparte also conveyed the suggestion that in 
future such ports as permit insult to naval men will 
be avoided in the itineraries of fighting craft, ex- 
cept under the strict requirement of duty. In his 
letter to the Secretary of the Navy, Rear-Admiral Evans 
recounts an attack in Portland upon a party of blue 
jackets, who were ‘‘clubbed, kicked, and knocked down”’ 
by police without justification. The commander of the 
squadron also relates the exclusion of seamen in uniform 
from a place of amusement in Portland, and concludes 
with the following paragraph: ‘‘I have to inform the 
Department that, except when otherwise instructed by 
the Department, I shall not permit the ships under my 
command to visit Portland.” 


od 


A REMARKABLE demonstration took place at Budapest 
on last Sunday, when a monument was unveiled to 
George Washington. The event attracted a vast con- 
course of people, and was attended by two members of 
the cabinet, in their capacity as leaders of the Inde- 
pendent party, by a large delegation froth the Diet and 
by the various officials of the municipality. The vice- 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, Herr Rakovski, 
who was orator of the day, pointed out that ‘‘the stand- 
ard set by Washington had influenced Louis Kossuth, and 
by that standard would Hungary’s greatness be attained.” 
Although the Hungarian and American governments as 
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such abstained from participation in the ceremonies, the 
unveiling of a memorial to George Washington under the 
shadow of one of the most reactionary thrones in Europe 
was in itself an event of international significance. 


Brevities. 


The minister who can pay his debts, and does not, 
destroys confidence in the church faster than he can 
build it. 


That which was most wanting in France a hundred 
years ago, according to William Wordsworth, was men 
of great minds devoted to the public service. A similar 
criticism can now fairly be made concerning Russia. 


The kaiser is reported as saying that, if a Japanese were 
shaving a customer, he might be a barber or he might be 
a colonel. He believes that under many disguises the 
Japanese are getting at the secrets of the civilized world. 


Unitarian parents who must send their children away 
from home to school have now no excuse for sending 
them where they will be subject to proselyting methods 
of which they disapprove. We have good schools enough 
to supply the demand. 


In handling the Christian Science Sentinel, the sharp 
binding wire scratched the writer’s finger and drew blood. 
Considering the source of the injury, we tried to believe 
that there was no wire and there was no wound. We 
have, however, applied court-plaster and trusted to the 
healing power of nature. 


In August, eighty-five years ago, the second number of 
our paper was printed. It has outlived every one of the 
original subscribers and most of those who, as children, 
read the first number. We begin the eighty-sixth year 
of continuous publication under one name, with at 
least an even chance that as ex-editor, constant reader, 
and occasional contributor, we shall join in the celebra- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary fourteen years hence: 


The life of Lady Curzon represents, in briefest form 
and with the sharpest contrast, the grandeur of rank with 
wealth and luxury, contrasting in all her later days with 
the keenest pangs of disappointment and sorrow. So 
far as we know, she and her husband lived blameless lives 
and devoted themselves to the welfare of the people they 
governed, yet nowhere in this generation has there been a 
more complete demonstration of the failure of the riches 
and honors, which men and women so eagerly seek, to pro- 
vide the means of happiness and to make life worth the 
wear and tear of living. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Good Tract. 


To the Editor of the Christan Register:— 

I must cry, ‘““Mea culpa.” I had not seen Dr. J. H. 
Crooker’s admirable tract, ‘‘A Plea for Sincerity in Re- 
ligious Thought,” when I wrote my letter to the Register. 
It is a very valuable addition to our denominational lit- 
erature, and I would advise all persons who are distrib- 
uting such literature to send for copies of Tract ‘‘No. 
110.” JOHN SNYDER. 

WELLESLEY His. 
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For the Christian Register. 


“La Torre dei Quattro Venti.” 
THE VILLA OF ELraHU VEDDER IN CapRI, ITALY. 


eperyt BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


Winds of the north across the mountain height 
Oft come and, flashing, rouse this azure bay 
That, basking ’mid its silvern splendors, lay, 
With south winds soothed to languorous delight. 


Winds from the desert bring soft veilings white, 
That deck the sculptured cliffs; from far Cathay 
Sound mystic strains of love and wine-filled clay, 
Till wakes the west with ocean’s freshening might. 


So come they, spirits of the upper air, 
And round these walls contend for mastery, 
That, self-contained, stand firm, upright, and square. 


Within, the Master of this wind-swept tower, 

Observing, welcomes all; for has not he 

From all things learned the secret of his power ? 
_ Capri. ‘ 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


X. 
THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


The Christian consciousness is the consciousness of 
Christians; but these simple terms may be used in such 
a way as to set two thinkers very far apart in their account 
of Christian experience, and of the way in which truth is 
conveyed from one generation to another. The phrase 
“‘Christian consciousness’’ is often used as if it implied 
something more than the collective consciousness of many 
independent individuals. It conveys the idea of a com- 
mon consciousness shared by many individuais and in- 
dependent of their peculiarities of thought, surroundings, 
and inheritance. The idea suggests the very modern 
psychological description of the mob, the crowd, of any 
multitude all moved by one thought or feeling; and there 
is truth in the suggestion that there is such a thing as a 
Christian consciousness which persists from one genera- 
tion to another and carries on an inheritance of co- 
ordinated thoughts and feelings that are shared by many 

individuals. = este 

_ But, whatever we may grant to the idea of such a Chris- 
tian consciousness, descending from one age to another, 
and including all true believers in its mystical atmosphere, 
we must not forget that this is the result of the conscious 
‘experience of many individuals who, making a test of 
religious principles, realize their force and value in 
teligious experience. It is common to regard Jesus as the 
Christ and as the source of all these impulses, of experi- 
ences which now come to us grouped in massive forms, 
as the coherent and uniform testimony of the Church 
to his presence and power. But history shows, and 
slight attention will make it manifest, that many streams 
of influence flowed into the head waters of Christianity, 
and that many personalities were behind the Gospels to 
ereate the Christian ideal which has been handed along 
from one generation to another through all the Christian 


ig this brief chapter it is only possible to suggest the 
method by which what we call Christian truth flows 
_ through personal experience into the common conscious- 
ness of any generation of believers. With all the many 
and great differences in the current conceptions of the 
n, the character, the endowment, the message and 
mission of Jesus, there are a few principal traits of 
aracter and teaching which are held in common by 
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all who profess and call themselves Christian, and also 
by that increasing host of good men and women in all 
lands who are learning to regard Jesus as the most ad- 
mirable type of human nature and the supreme illus- 
tration of the possibility of manifesting in human life the 
attributes of divinity. Nobody need doubt, because it is 
written large over all the records of his life and the history 
of his influence, that he held that God was his father, that 
he was the son of God, that all men were his brethren, 
of like kindred and inheritance, that the spirit in man 
is divine and indestructible, and that these beliefs filled 
his spirit with divine light and gave to his moral faculties 
divine strength. 

Now these are the suggestions of human possibility 
which have in millions of human beings during many 
generations been submitted to the test of experience, 
and with all the accuracy of a scientific experiment have 
been verified by the result. Whether Catholic or Prot- 
estant, Jew or Gentile, whether acknowledging the su- 
preme authority of Jesus or not, whoever has tested 
these assertions of the divine fatherhood and attempted 
to assume in conduct the obligations of a divine brother- 
hood has come into a spiritual realm where these elements 
of Christian truth are no longer received as mere doc- 
trines, taught with authority, but are accepted as facts 
of personal experience. The hymns and prayers that 
most fully express the sentiments which are the perma- 
nent records of such experience are common to all devout 
souls. 

But, when we are trying to think and to feel as one 
who having walked with Jesus, had felt his heart burn 
within him as words of divine wisdom fell from his lips, 
we must not forget that what we call the Christian con- 
sciousness of divine truth is the consciousness of all men 
everywhere, who have believed that God was a father and 
have tried to walk in the light of that truth. There are 
many in what we call pagan lands who have never 
accepted any form of Christianity, who, like us, stretch 
lame hands of faith and look to Jesus saying with Theo- 
dore Parker, ‘‘“Thou art the way the holiest know.” 


““And they who dearest hope, and deepest pray, 
Toil by the light, life, way, which thou hast given.’ 


When set free from artificial restraint of creed and ritual, 
and allowed to take its course in human experience, a way 
of religious unity is opened in which in time will be found, 
walking in accordant gladness, men of every kindred, 
tribe, and tongue under heaven. 

Slowly through the processes of experience a few noble 
sentiments are becoming the common creed of devout 
souls. When we cease to insist upon distinctive rites 
and ceremonies, seeking in perfect liberty to discover 
and to obey the principles of pure religion, we discover 
that multitudes are travelling the same road toward the 
celestial city. But it is a matter of spiritual economy 
for each one to come to a consciousness of his own spirit- 
ual nature by aid of all the traditional and inherited 
attainments of his family and his race. Dr. C. A. Bar- 
tol was second to no one in his sympathy for those who 
had come to their own through some one of the historic 
religions outside of Christianity. He was willing to admit 
all the claims they made for the prophets and seers whom 
they regarded as benefactors and saviours. But he was 
wont to say, ‘‘Sirius is no doubt greater than our sun, 
but it does not ripen my grapes.’’ The results of the ex- 
perience of our forefathers have been handed down to 
us in many forms, in doctrines, laws, customs, modes of 
thought, wholesome prejudices, parental control, dis- 
cipline, and instruction. We work most easily and gain 
fruitful experience most quickly when in perfect freedom 
we choose that which seems best in our common inheri- 
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tance, and put it to the test of experience in shaping our 
personal ideals and our relations with our fellow-men. 
When theologians of the different sects set aside for a 
moment their special modes of thought, and speak to 
one another as man to man, we find them using the same 
language regarding the same experiences, and testifying 
with one accord that their ground of assurance is the 
present witness of the Spirit in their own hearts. The 
suggestions which come from forefathers and friends, 
from long lines of saints and heroes, have kept alive the 
traditions of truth, and should lead us back to the foun- 
tain of truth as it was in Jesus, fed, as he gladly testified, 
by streams flowing from the head waters of prophetic in- 
spiration among the Hebrew people. But, if all history 
were blotted out, and all the ancient records of truth 
were destroyed, it would now be possible to restore every 
valuable sentiment and principle by recourse to the ex- 
periences of those devout souls who have walked with 
God and have verified in their own lives the truths which 
were handed down through the records of the disciples, 
apostles, and saints who saw Jesus face to face, or of those 
who communed afterward with the men who had seen 
him and heard his words of life and had declared them, 
that others might have fellowship with them and know 
the quickening of the divine life which was manifest in 
Jesus, the Son of Man and the Son of God. 

Experience of religion gives to the devout believer no 
information whatever concerning the critical questions 
which now disturb the peace of many Christians. No 
question concerning the birth of Jesus, his transfiguration, 
death, resurrection and ascension, can be settled by 
recourse to experience. The witness of the Spirit in 
the souls of men deals only with present realities, not with 
historical questions concerning even the most important 
events in the history of the race. ‘The religion which is 
the result of experience is the response of the soul to the 
truth which is needful for strength, comfort, and instruc- 
tion in righteousness. Practically, all churches that 
examine candidates for membership apply this test. 
Baptists and Methodists alike ask their candidates not 
what they believe, but what they have experienced. 
They ask whether they have been made partakers of the 
Holy Spirit, and have tasted the good word of God and 
the power of anendless life. If so, they welcome them to 
the communion of saints of which Christian consciousness 
is the living bond of union and fellowship. 


Travel Notes. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The Hague, formerly called the largest village in 
Europe, has gradually expanded into a capital of 335,000 
inhabitants. Still it seems to retain a simple and un- 
conventional air in its aspect,—the air of refined and 
agreeable leisure attractive to students and cultivated 
people. It welcomes strangers by its homelike and 
uncommercial aspect. It has retained much more of 
its old spirit and temper than Scheveningen, its close 
seaside neighbor,. which has expanded into a great 
watering-place with almost the reckless rapidity of an 
American attraction. It has an extensive Kurhaus 
and numerous hotels, frequented by throngs of people 
in search of amusement. Its primitive type of ten 
years ago has disappeared; and, though it cannot yet 
be called a Dutch Coney Island, it is impossible to say 
that it may not ‘“‘get there” in time. The Hague has 
extended in that direction along the beautiful wooded 
roads leading to the shore, and many fine houses and 
lovely gardens now line the way. 
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Before we left The Hague we paid a visit to the House 
in the Woods where the Arbitration Commission held 
its sessions a few years ago. The fact of that occu- 
pancy has given it a quite new and vivid interest, es- 
pecially for Americans,—an interest the mere residence 
of dead kings and queens would not have bestowed. 
The pretty forest which extends about three miles from 
The Hague, and forms a charming park intersected by 
roads and paths, must once have hidden the royal palace 
like a bird’s-nest in a tree. But now the town is fast 
catching up to it, and you can go out there conveniently 
by tram. 

It is strange how little impress royal personages, in 
general, leave upon their places of abode, how little 
their individuality and special tastes and inclinations 
seem to tell in the decoration-and arrangement of palaces. 
The House in the Woods, however, does speak quite 
distinctly of a strong and intellectual woman,—Queen 
Sophia, first wife of the late king. She has left some- 
thing of her atmosphere upon the rooms in which she 
lived and where she died. Her friendship for Motley 
is beautifully indicated by a fine portrait of the his- 
torian which hangs upon the wall of her boudoir. The 
sittings of the Arbitration Commission were held in a 
grandiose state apartment where the ceiling and walls 
are entirely covered with pictures by Jordaens, repre- 
senting in the fleshly and high-colored style of the painter 
the apotheosis of Prince Frederick Henry, second son 
of William of Orange, a pious attention paid to his mem- 
ory by his widow. Charming as the House in the Woods 
is, the young queen, it is said, does not favor it as a 
place of residence. She, perhaps, finds it low and ma- 
larious, and prefers to live at Het Loo, the summer 
palace in North Holland. Many old royal residences 
have, in our day, been found to be peculiarly unsanitary. 
Drainage, ventilation, bathing facilities, wholesome, 
pure air were the last considerations that occupied the 
minds of ancient kings and queens. The modern mania 
for sanitary plumbing was very slow in arriving at the 
great castellated piles of royalty, and even now there 
is in this respect much to be desired. Many a death of 
hopeful heirs and blooming queens and princesses at- 
tributed popularly to poison was doubtless caused by 
imperfect drainage and noxious gases. A prettier park 
than the woods close to The Hague can hardly be found. 
Its natural, untrimmed wildness so near to an important 
capital is its greatest charm. The time may come when 
our own landscape gardeners will learn not to distort 
nature by an excess of ornament, but will leave her 
many touches of her native wildness and untutored 
grace. The desire for the spectacular is much overdone 
in our parks at home, and is not infrequently seen on 
this side of the ocean. 

Something there is of exhilaration and delight in the 
thought of setting out for a new country, a land unknown 
to you, peopled, perhaps, by a fresh variety of human 
beings, with simpler and better modes of life. Though 
an old and hardened traveller, the heart beats a little 
faster at the mention of such names as Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway,—places a little one side of the common paths 
and main-travelled roads of the personally conducted. 
The greater part of Europe may be like an enclosed 
paddock, cropped, thistles and all, by hasty and hungry 
Americans: still the hope lingers that something of 
novelty and romance may be found in the north, though 
it refuses to show itself east or west. One dislikes to be 
carried about like a trunk or packing-case without get- 
ting now and then new thrills of emotion, but such is 
the penalty the globe-trotter pays for long wandering 
over the surface of the earth and a too extended ex- 
perience with the hotels of all nations, One may adore 
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high art or go into raptures over grand scenery; but 
at times the hotel, the hotel clerk, the humble waiter, 
and the porter engage attention and nearly fill the 
view. 

It was with rather high anticipations that we set out 
for Denmark, turning our faces rather sorrowfully away 
from Holland, the little sister of nations, and worthy to 
be loved and cherished. Crossing the frontier, we found 

ourselves once more in the German Fatherland. ‘The first 
night’s rest in a German hotel convinced us that, in spite 
of electric lights, steam heaters, and rising prices, many 
cherished old customs exist in all their primitive purity. 
The feather bed is still worn on top, if at all, the upper 
sheet is still sewed to the coverlid with inexorable strict- 
ness. There is still a boot-jack under the bed, a cuspidor 
by the table, and a not too faint odor of stale beer and 
tobacco pervading the chamber. You are immediately 
presented on entering with a slip of paper on which to 
write your name, residence, and occupation for the 
benefit of the police; and the head-waiter still presents 
you the bill, expecting a fee for that arduous service. 

Though rates have advanced, the breakfast remains 
a fixed quantity. Bread, butter, coffee or tea retain 
their cherished place. The American breakfast looks so 
vulgar beside these simple viands, one hesitates to mention 
it. Still human nature is weak, and one has a longing 
for the juicy beefsteak or succulent chop resolutely re- 
pressed. 

There is, however, one new rule in the German inn 
more honored by the breach than the observance. A 
stifled sense of wrong and injustice seems of late not only 
to have pervaded the Continent, but England, because 
of the abstemiousness of Americans in the matter of 
wine at table: therefore, the ingenious scheme has been 
devised of adding half a mark to the bill of every person 
who refuses to indulge in either wine or beer. The 
teetotaler, therefore, finds himself, figuratively speaking, 
between his satanic majesty and the deep sea; for, if he 
refuses to drink, he must still assist in keeping up a traffic 
he abhors. These little annoyances, however, only show 
that one is on the sacred soil of the Fatherland and in 
the kaiser’s domains. 

A delightful incident in our trip to Denmark was the 
passage by steamer, of five hours, from Kiel to Korsor. 
The weather was perfection itself, with a magnificent 
sky of broken white clouds,—such a sky as one seems never 
to see anywhere but in these northern lands,—a refreshing 
breeze and sunny gleams touching the dark green shores 
and rippling over the waters of the great naval port, 
landlocked by two great arms of the shore that extend 
to enclose it like the pointed wings of a sea-hawk, brist- 
ling with fortifications. We made our way through a 
portion of the great German fleet, men-of-war, cruisers, 
torpedo boats, all loaded with the enginery of death, all 
painted a glistening white. It was a wonderful sight. 
Germany was showing her teeth, and the snarl from her 
lips was not wanting; for torpedo practice was going on 
on one of the cruisers, and the flash and thunder of the 
guns filled the air. But soon we had left the great white 
fleet behind us. To be launched on the sound which 
leads into the Cattegat was like living through a geog- 
raphy lesson of childhood. To find there is a real Cattegat 
and Skagerrak, a bit of our old planet over which the 
Vikings sailed, is a pleasurable surprise to a mind that is 

apt to regard certain remote localities as the inventions 
of map-makers. 

We were actually there, soon to land at Korsér, and go 

_ by train in two hours to Copenhagen. We were to visit 
Elsingér, the Elsinore of ‘‘Hamlet,” and strive to realize 
the moody Dane. We were to see all the works of 

_ Thorwaldsen known and unknown to us, and to seek to 
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understand better the exquisite fairy lore of Hans Ander- 
sen by trying to get into the secret of it on the ground 
whence it sprang. 


Calvin and Servetus. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


At the meeting of the International Council of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Churches held at Geneva in 
August of last year, a significant service was held which 
was not on the formal programme. The English and 
American delegates jointly arranged to place a wreath 
on the monument of Servetus, which stands on the 
spot on which he was burned. This monument was 
erected by the Protestants of Geneva descendants of 
the very branch of the church of which Calvin was the 
conspicuous leader. It was erected in expiation of 
the error which Calvin committed by causing the burn- 
ing of Servetus, and in devotion to that liberty of con- 
science which Calvin disregarded. A _ procession of 
some two hundred people, members of the Congress, 
afterward augmented by citizens of Geneva, marched 
out of the gate through which Servetus is said to be led 
on his way to the pyre at Champelle. Gathering around 
the monument, an address was delivered on behalf of 
the English delegates by Mrs. Tarrant of London, who 
first suggested the placing of the wreath, and then by 
Samuel J. Barrows of New York, representing the Amer- 
ican members. Mr. Barrows’s address was phonograph- 
ically reported by Mrs. Barrows, and the notes, tem- 
porarily mislaid, have since been found and transcribed, 
and the address is printed herewith. 


Dear friends of Geneva,—We come to thank you for 
the opportunity of expressing our fidelity to the prin- 
ciples which led to the erection of this monument. It 
is one of the milestones of history. It marks not only 
the spot of the martyrdom of Servetus, but it marks 
the advance which has been made since that fire was 
kindled. On one side of the stone is the name of Ser- 
vetus, on the other the name of Calvin. They face 
different ways. to-day, as they did three hundred and fifty 
years ago. Here in Geneva you have two rivers, the 
Rhone and the Arve. They flow in different channels. 
They are of different colors; but, by and by, they come 
together, and there is the mighty rush of many waters 
in the struggle for domination. So three centuries and a 
half ago these two lives, representing different tendencies 
and moving in different channels, came clashing together 
at Geneva, not like the roar of many waters, but literally 
with the crackling of flames and the smoke of faggots. 

It has been said that there were personal elements 
in that great quarrel. There undoubtedly were. Each 
was tenacious of his views. Calvin was stern and arro- 
gant. Servetus was not polite in controversy. It was 
not the custom of his age. He was bitter and sarcastic, 
and contemptuous of his opponent. The two men dis- 
liked each other. But,if a personal controversy alone 
had been the occasion of that tragedy, we should not have 
come to-day to lay a wreath upon this stone. There 
were great principles at stake which could not be con- 
cealed, and they are brought to mind again by this mon- 
ument which has been so generously erected by the people 


-of Geneva. 


Who was Servetus? Born in Spain in 1509, he left 
his native country at the age of nineteen and went to 
Germany, and then studied medicine in Paris. He an- 
ticipated by sixty years the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood by showing how the venous blood was puri- 
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fied by passing through the lungs. The wreath*at the 
foot of this stone, placed there recently by the surgeons 
of the world when holding an international conference 
at Geneva, is a tribute to the value of his work as an 
explorer in physiology. Servetus met Calvin first in 
‘Paris. They were mutually antagonistic. Subse- 
quently, as you know, Calvin came to Geneva. Servetus 
could not suppress his own love of theological specula- 
tion. He was tried for heresy at Vienne in France, not 
far from Lyons, and imprisoned, but made his escape. 
He came to Geneva, and, while here, he was arrested 
and tried and condemned; and Calvin was the chief 
agent in his condemnation, for he had declared that, if 
Servetus ever came to Geneva, he should not leave it 
alive. Here on this spot on the 27th of October, 1553, 
he was burned to death. This monument, raised by the 
people of Geneva, bears an inscription which I will read 
in English. 

“Grateful and respectful sons of Calvin, the great 
reformer, but condemning an error which was that of 
his own age, and firmly attached to liberty of conscience 
according to the true principles of the Reformation and 
of the Gospel, we raise this expiatory monument, October 
2TplOO Re 

On the other side of the monument is an inscription 
saying that on the 27th of October, 1553, Michel Servetus 
died upon this pyre. 

Let us accord to Calvin the charitable extenuation 
here expressed that his error was the error of his age. 
In the confession of faith which he framed and to which 
he adhered it was made the duty of the magistrates to 
punish sins committed against God as well as those 
committed against man. The views of Servetus were 
regarded as offences against God. But we must not 
forget that Calvin not only conformed to his age, but 
he helped to make his age what it was. There were 
others trying to make that age very different. There 
were some splendid men here in Geneva, in Berne, in 
Basle, in Italy, who protested with all their heart and 
soul against the death of Servetus. One of these was 
Garibaldi, a great jurist of Italy, who came to Geneva 
to plead on behalf of the condemned man, and who 
declared that no penalty should be pronounced against 
erroneous doctrines; for the faith of every one was free. 

There was another man whom we should remember 
here tenderly to-day. In the cathedral at Basle I looked, 
the other day, to find his tombstone; but they could not 
show it to me. It was in an obscure part of the church 
with only a dim inscription. That man was Castellio. 
Before long I hope some monument or tablet will be 
put up in Geneva to celebrate his humane and progres- 
Sive spirit. His service was not that he showed the 
intellectual inadequacy of Calvin’s belief, for he him- 
self may have been orthodox in his opinions, but that 
he contended ‘‘that it was an absurdity to use earthly 
weapons in a spiritual battle.” He interpreted Chris- 
tianity not as a system of doctrine so much as a spirit 
of love and brotherhood. ‘‘The enemies of Christianity,”’ 
he said, ‘‘are the vices which we must combat with 
virtue.” ‘‘I speak to you,” he said, ‘‘not as a prophet 
sent from God, but as a man of the people who detests 
quarrels and feuds, and who desires to see religion ex- 
press itself more in charity than by discussions, more 
in piety of heart than by external forms.” Castellio 
stood for liberty, justice, peace. 

These, too, were the essential principles of Zurkinden 
of Berne, who also protested against the death of Servetus, 
and who, in writing to Calvin against persecution on 
account of religious opinions, said: ‘‘I have seen a mother, 
eighty-eight years of age, and her daughter, the mother 
of four children, going to death simply because they did 
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not believe in baptizing their children.’ Zurkinden re- 
ferred to the wisdom of the Senate of Basle which would 
not pronounce a capital sentence on account of religious 
opinion. It contented itself with shutting up heretics 
and trying to convert them by reasoning with them. 

Let us remember, therefore, that this monument is 
a victory for the men who protested against the death 
of Servetus. 

If we could summon Calvin back to-day, how astounded 
he would be at the changes that have taken place. When 
Garibaldi came to plead for Servetus, Calvin refused to 
take his hand because he did not agree with him on 
matters of religion. To-day he would find the children 
of those to whom he preached in Geneva extending 
friendly and hospitable hands to men and women hold- 
ing opinions closely resembling those of Servetus. He 
would find Dr. Pfleiderer uttering sentiments in the hall 
of the university, for which he would have been burned 
to death three hundred and fifty years ago. He would 
find, too, a man with opinions even more radical than 
those of Servetus (Rev. M. J. Savage) expounding the 
permanent elements of Christianity in his own pulpit in 
the cathedral of Geneva. ; 

Calvin would find that the theocracy he established 
in Geneva had gone; and that this very year in France, 
the country in which he was born, the union of Church 
and State had been abolished. He would find, too, that 
in the great republic across the sea, which some of us here 
represent, the theocracy planted by his followers had 
long since expired, but that a political democracy with 
entire religious liberty had taken its place. 

When Servetus was going to his death along the road 
which we have just walked, he invoked the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. We are invoking afresh that spirit to-day. 
It stands to us to-day not for philosophy, not for a creed, 
but for a spirit of love and humanity, manifest in all 
the ages and times. In the victory of peace over war, 
in the glorious news that has come to us that the peace- 
maker has triumphed and that hostilities between Russia 
and Japan have ceased, we have a new proof that the 
spirit of Jesus is still living in the world. It is only 
through that spirit of love and brotherhood which dis- 
tinguished Jesus as the son of God that we can all attain 
the full consciousness that we are the children of God. 


Love is Religion. 


The love of a child for its parents, of husband and wife, 
of friend for friend, or of a man or woman for some 
favorite animal, all testify to the existence of unselfish 
tendencies in human nature. There is not only a desire 
to be loved, but a necessity of loving, of going out of 
ourselves and attaching ourselves to another being. 
The disposition varies greatly in degree, but it is rarely 
altogether absent. The lives of men and women are 
frequently much more controlled by their desire to benefit 
others than to gratify themselves than we generally 
think. ; 

In the truly good man, however, this disposition is 
supreme; and in the absence of it no one has any right 
to assume the Christian name. Before we have that right 
love must be our master, and no profession of belief in 
God can be sincere if it is not shown by a generous and 
untainted love for our fellow-men. Thus many who in 
these days denounce our Christian civilization do so with 
no little justice. When we see Christian nations armed 
at all points spending millions of money and training 
millions of men with the express purpose of setting them 
to destroy one another if a quarrel arises, the unchristian 
character of much of our civilization cannot be denied. 
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pith and moment.” 


When we so often see the wealth and luxury, worldliness 
and selfishness, of members of the richer classes, while 
those by whose toil they thrive are often left in large 
numbers to live a life of hardship and privation, we are 
sceptical as to the reality of the religion which they pro- 
fess. They may give some little of their surplus to feed 
the poor; but it is not always out of love for them, but 
simply out of regard to what they consider to be a social 
obligation. 

Surely if our civilization or even our religion were 
rooted and grounded in love, things would be very differ- 
ent; for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen cannot love God whom he hath not seen. He that 
loveth God must love his brother also. It must not be 
thought that love is like a mere obligation which we are 
bound to fulfil, a law we are commanded to obey. It is 
far more than that. It is the one condition by which 
we rise to a higher and diviner life. It leads to the knowl- 
edge of God and to fellowship with God, for he that loveth 
Knoweth God.—Rev. Walter Lloyd. 


In Praise of Absent-mindedness. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


It is related of Dante that he once went to a certain 
bookseller’s shop to see a grand procession that was to 
pass that point, but that, having taken up a book and 
become absorbed in its contents, he read on and on, 
oblivious to all that was taking place about him; and 
so the splendid pageant, with banners waving and drums 
beating, came and went, and, when the poet closed his 
book at last and went home, it was with no knowledge 
of the gay parade that he had gone out to witness. In 
somewhat similar manner Sir Joshua Reynolds is said 
to have chanced upon a copy of Johnson’s Life of Sav- 
age soon after the book was published, and, standing 
with one arm resting on a mantel, to have read page 
after page, until, when he had nearly finished the volume, 
he discovered that his arm was quite numb from his 
long maintenance of one position. 

This complete absorption in something other than 
the business in hand is erroneously called absence of 
mind. It is rather presence of mind or redundancy of 
mind. ‘The mind is full of weightier concerns than the 
transient events of the street and the market. Suffi- 
cient unto itself, and engrossed perhaps in the contem- 
plation of the eternities and the immensities, it refuses 
to be burdened with the paltry temporal matters that 
fix the eager attention and engage the slender powers 
of the ordinary man of affairs. As Agassiz had no time 
to waste in the mere making of money, so the man oc- 
cupied in the solution of problems that concern the im- 
mortal soul has no energy to throw away on ephemerali- 
ties. The young man alert to every call of the here 
and now is not the one to vex mother or sister by for- 
getting to mail a letter, until, a month afterward, he 
finds it, shabby and frayed, in his breast pocket. Such 
a person, carrying little permanent mental ballast, feels 
the burden of even the most trivial commission until 
it is discharged and the former vacuity restored. Un- 
used to having anything on his mind, he fails not to re- 
lieve his uneasiness by promptly executing the given order. 

Though absent-mindedness often leads to what we 
eall stupid blunders, it is not the stupid who are most 
often absent-minded. That miscalled quality implies 
a capacity for becoming absorbed in ‘‘matters of great 
Scholars, thinkers, poets, occu- 
pied with the immaterial realities, display this inat- 
tention to the material and tangible unrealities and 
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perishabilities of terrestrial existence. La Fontaine, 
as is related by Furetiére, once called at a friend’s house 
a few days after attending that friend’s burial, and asked 
if he was in. Shocked at first on being told that his 
friend was no more, he presently recovered himself, 
and exclaimed: ‘‘True, true! I recollect, I went to his 
funeral.” To such a man the accident of shedding 
one’s fleshly integument was of far less moment than 
the permanent reality for which his friend stood to him. 
Plato’s philosopher, who, with his eyes fixed on the 
starry firmament, stumbled into a well, was not with- 
out a true sense of comparative values, however we 
may laugh at his neglect of the commonest precau- 
tions. ‘‘Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a 
spark,” walk into no wells. They jeer at star-gazers 
and at all others who seem to them to be drawn by the 
weakest of the threads of association. To their gross 
vision imaginative clews are but imaginary clews, and the 
‘‘unpractical”’ man a foolish dreamer. ‘“‘It has been 
told of a modern astronomer,’’ says the elder Disraeli, 
“that one summer night, when he was withdrawing to 
his chamber, the brightness of the heavens showed a 
phenomenon. He passed the whole night in observing 
it; and, when they came to him early in the morning, 
and found him in the same attitude, he said, like one 
who had been collecting his thoughts for a few minutes, 
‘It must be thus, but I’ll go to bed before it is too late.’”’ 
He had gazed and meditated the whole night, unaware 
of the lapse of time. Crébillon delighted in solitude, 
where he could commune with the creations of his fancy. 
Interrupted one day by a friend who entered his study, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Don’t disturb me! This is a moment 
of exquisite happiness. I am going to hang a villain 
of a minister, and banish atiother who is an idiot.” 
Laugh as many may at ‘‘foolish dreamers,” all unite 
in tribute of affection to the amiable victim of his own 
high-souled preoccupations. This is indirectly shown 
by our fondness for ascribing the same interesting vag- 
aries to more than one of these rapt seers. Not long 
ago the story was current about a certain Harvard pro- 
fessor that, being accustomed, whenever he went out, 
to affix a placard to his door announcing the hour of 
his return, he one day came back before his advertised 
time, and, after comparing his watch with the placard, 
sat down on his doorstep to wait for himself to come 
home. ‘The very same anecdote was long ago told of 
a certain Bishop Miinster of Copenhagen, with the 
small addition that it was not until he heard the strik- 
ing of the hour that he recollected who he was, and 
aroused himself sufficiently to let himself in. An amus- 
ing occurrence was recently related as having taken 
place in the home, I believe, of an American clergyman. 
This holy man was so little attentive to the details of 
his personal attire that his wife had to inspect him 
carefully before he could appear before company. One 
day callers came, and the good woman hurried her un- 
tidy husband upstairs to change his coat. Time passed, 
and the clergyman failed to present himself. At last - 
the wife excused herself, and went in quest of the inhos- 
pitable host, only to find him snugly tucked up in bed and 
fast asleep. The removal of his coat had awakened 
in the parson’s mind certain familiar associations, and 
hence the result. Now it so happens that an old num- 
ber of Chambers’s Journal has essentially the same story 
as told of an Englishman and his wife, who were mak- 
ing ready to attend a dinner-party one evening. The 
proverbial absent-mindedness of the German university 
professor is illustrated by stories that are made to do 
duty from generation to generation, with little regard 
to actual names and places. We all have a kindly feel- 
ing for the bewildered professor who complained of some- 
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thing wrong in his locomotive gear after he had ab- 
stractedly made his way home with one foot in the gut- 
ter and the other on the curbstone. This sudden short- 
ening, or lengthening, of one leg struck the man of sci- 
ence as héchst merkwirdzg. 

La Fontaine has already been introduced. Many 
incidents are recorded in illustration of his absorption 
in matters of more than passing moment. Once when 
he was involved in a lawstiit, he was urged by a friend 
to make the customary overtures to the judge for the 
purpose of winning his favor. The friend even sent him 
a horse to facilitate his journey to Paris. La Fontaine 
set out, in obedience to instructions, but erelong lost 
his clew, and turned aside to visit an acquaintance in 
the neighborhood. There he dined and passed the 
night, and it was not until the next morning that he 
recalled the real purpose of his journey. Reaching 
Paris, he learned that his case had been decided against 
him an hour before, whereupon he thanked heaven for 
having so ordered matters that he should never again 
be tempted to engage in litigation. On another occa- 
sion, being urged by friends to present a copy of his 
fables to the king, he repaired to Versailles, was well 
received by Louis XIV., and was enjoying a pleasant chat 
with the monarch, when the latter expressed a wish to 
see his guest’s recently published book of fables. ‘‘Ma 
fot, sire,” stammered the poet, searching his pocket for 
the volume, ‘‘I have forgotten to bring it.’’- Like Soc- 
rates, who would stand a whole day in a sort of trance, 
deaf to the scoffs of the rabble, La Fontaine was seen 
to sit in the shade of a tree from morning till night, 
without change of posture. It was not absence of mind 
that these two experienced, but absence of body. Real 
absence of mind is found only in brutes and idiots. 

Involuntary and unconscious movements, more or 
less absurd, and at first glance meaningless, are often 
ascribed to absence of mind, whereas they may indicate 
unusual powers of mental application and concentration. 
They may signify the drafting off on side-tracks of cer- 
tain stimulations that interfere with present processes 
of thought. All stimuli spend their force in some way, 
and, if extruded from the brain, they have to exhaust 
their energy in the form of organic processes, or in more 
or less vehement muscular contractions. The self- 
contained and self-observant man learns to make these 
manifestations as little pronounced as possible. The 
man of thought is not seldom less heedful how this side- 
tracking gets itself accomplished, so long as it does get 
itself effectually done, and leaves him to his calculations 
and meditations. This explains why it is that earnest 
effort to keep the attention from wandering—+z.e., to ex- 
clude unwelcome stimulations—is often accompanied 
by such movements as walking the floor, rumpling the 
hair, pulling or biting the mustache, playing with the 
watch-chain, and so on. The story is an old one of 
Walter Scott’s rising to the head of his class by cutting 
off a button from the usual head boy’s jacket, which 
button the boy had been wont to twist and twirl in his 
fingers when answering the master’s questions. ‘The 
button gone, its owner’s customary avenue for the dis- 
charge of unproductive energy was gone also; and he 
could no longer recite his lesson. Still it must be owned 
that the maximum of efficiency appears to be attended 
by little or none of this undeniably absurd button- 
twirling and hair-rumpling and mustache-biting. Per- 
haps the secret is learned how to bar out entirely all 
undesired stimulations, and thus to husband the energy 
for better uses. While we are the more interested in, 
and perhaps even the fonder of, Dr. Johnson for his 
grotesque and uncouth exhibitions of so-called absent- 
mindedness, we cannot but deplore his slavery to undig- 
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nified habit. His mutterings and puffings and head- 
shakings and unaccountable bits of by-play in polite 
society would have banished a less commanding per- 
sonality from every drawing-room in London; and the 
good man was not unconscious of his own uncouthness. 
Asked once by a little girl what made him act so queerly, 
he gravely answered that it was all due to early bad 
habit, and admonished her to take warning from him 
to fall into no such ways. ag 

But this is straying somewhat from the subject. That 
there is a very perceptible charm in those who are ab- 
sorbed in high and worthy thoughts, even to the neg- 
lect of the conventional courtesies of life, few will deny. 
A Mommsen can accost his own offspring in the Thier- 
garten and kindly inquire whose little children they 
are; and we smile indulgently, and like the historian 
all the better for this (perhaps fabulous) aloofness from 
domestic concerns. The wide-awake person who is 
never off his guard, who delights to catch another in 
mental undress, who is always ready with a sharp rep- 
artee, who knows all about his neighbor’s affairs, and 
who prides himself on being always ‘‘all there,” is a 
tiresome person in the long run,—yes, a tiresome per- 
son in a very short run. From such a one we pray to 
be delivered. Of this sort are they that show us the 
busy emptiness of life at top speed. Of this sort are 
those with whom there is no such thing as the quicken- 
ing communion of silent thought. Of this sort are all 
that fail to see how it is that one might discourse much 
more eloquently and much more at length than I have 
done, in praise of absent-mindedness. 


Spiritual Life. 


When we allow our best life to unfold and express it- 
self in word or deed, or to go out from us as pure influence, 
we grow like God, whose utterance creation is. And al- 
ways we find it more blessed to give than to receive. 
We are ourselves served best by serving others.—C. G. 


Ames. 
a 


The sublime of Nature does not equal the sublime of 
Thought. A good man is a truer image of spiritual things 
than the loveliest landscape; and the faithfulness of 
conscience, the inviolable law in the soul, is more worthy 
to picture the moral constancy of God than the orderly 
revolutions of the heavens.—Selected. 


ot 


To win and hold a friend we are compelled to keep 
ourselves at his ideal point, and in turn our love makes 
on him the same appeal. Each insists on his right in 
the other to an ideal. All around the circle of our best 
beloved it is this idealizing that gives to love its beauty 
and its pain and its mighty leverage on character.—W, C. 


Gannett. 
& 


He will certainly fail who hopes to know men deeply 
and only to get happiness, never to get anxiety, distress, 
disappointment, out of knowing them; and he has mis- 
taken the first idea of human companionship who seeks 
companionships, friendships, and contacts with mankind 
directly and simply for the pleasure they will give him.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

ad 


We may throw ourselves away, but God will not throw 
us away. We belong to him still, and he ‘‘gathereth 
up the fragments which remain, that nothing he lost.” 
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In order to become pure, we may need sharp suffering, 
and then God will not hesitate to inflict it. It is thus 
____ that God’s love for the soul and its worth appear emi- 
_ nently, in that he will not let us destroy ourselves.— 
James Freeman Clarke. 

: ed 
P Yield yourselves wholly up to the thousand-fold in- 
_ fluences which God pours in upon you. Outward, not 
inward, let your gaze be fixed,—upon this world of beauty, 
upon the claims of men, the innocency of children, and 
__ the life of him who loved them. He who would try to 
+ save his soul shall lose it: he who with Christ will lose 
‘ it, forgetting himself in action, his soul in his soul’s work, 
__ shall save it unto life eternal —E. M. Geldart. 


, 
a The Pulpit. 
y An Old Parable of Life. 


BY REV. JOHN M. WILSON. 


a 


' And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him 
7 until the breaking of the day. And when he saw that he prevailed 

not against him, he touched the hollow of his thigh; and the hollow 
Z of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled with him. And 
he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he said, I will not 
a let thee go, except thou bless me. And he said unto him, What is 

_ thy name? And he said, Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be 
called no more Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince hast thou power 
with God and with men, and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked him, 
and said, Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore is 
it that thou dost ask after my name? And he blessed him there. 
And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel: for I have seen God 
face to face, and my life is preserved. And as he passed over 
Penuel the sun rose upon him, and he halted upon his thigh.—GEn, 
XXXii 24-31, 


Among the striking parables and stories of the Bible 
this of Jacob and his mysterious antagonist is one of the 
_ most fascinating and suggestive. ‘The form of it is dra- 
matic. It is night, and, without parley, a strange unan- 
nounced visitor wrestles with Jacob. Until daybreak 
_ they bend and strain and writhe in eager conflict. It 
is the parable of a religious experience. Jacob is on his 
way to meet his brother Esau, whom he has once cruelly 
_ wronged by craftiness. He fears Esau, and the better 
Spirit of Jacob rises in him with reproach and shame for 
_ the evil he has done. We may thus conceive of this 
dramatic night of struggle as a crisis in Jacob’s moral life. 
His conscience and reason, stirred by the approach of the 
brother whom he had deceived, strive with his selfishness 
and guile; and it seems as if a strong angel of God con- 
tended with him. Now the issue of the combat was 
_ strength of spirit, endurance, and insight. In these re- 
spects this one night of Jacob’s life sums up his whole 
career, and by it the lives of all other men are lighted up 
and are easier to interpret. 

It is so natural to say that life is a struggle or battle, 
that we begin to weary of that kind of trite imagery. 
None the less, however well-worn the symbol, it is the 
most truthful and effective form under which to regard 
our life. Youth, the prime of manhood, and old age 
itself has each its special kind of contest. At no time 
can we be free from the engagement with some adversary. 
All life is opportunity, and opportunity is temptation 
or trial, and trial is a matching of our strength and skill 
with the forces of nature, society, and God. Every day 
kev a man’s life is a test of the stuff that isin him. It dis- 
his weakness and develops his strength. Although 
one may never have the sense‘of striving with some super- 
natural power, as Jacob{had, yet that is the background 
ity of all life. An unseen or half-seen com- 
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batant who will not let us rest constantly is calling us to 
engagements wherein we need our whole strength. Not 
only is the strife real, but it is almost continuous. There 
are resting-places, periods in which body and spirit renew 
themselves for times of stress and hardship. Yet these 
are brief and uncertain: the main thing is the combat and 
resistance which are the conditions of progress. A young 
officer in the Civil War was once kept from the field of 
battle by important business, upon which he had been 
sent. As soon as he could, he returned and reported to 
his superior. He had become separated from his regiment 
and knew not where to take his position. His commander 
said: ‘‘Never mind, plunge in anywhere. There’s good 
fighting all along the line.” If at any time by self-in- 
dulgence or heedlessness, or by forced disability, we find 
ourselves outside the struggle of life, we need not go far 
to seek our true position. Just plunge in anywhere: we 
shall meet good fighting all along the line. From youth 
to age, in the quiet of the village, of the hurly-burly of 
the city, we shall encounter in ourselves and in our sur- 
roundings, adversaries, temptations, hindrances which will 


' call for courage, severity, perseverance, and self-control; 


and in dealing with them we shall grow in moral strength, 
in indifference to pain and hardship, in that mastery of 
life which is true success and well-being. 

I may illustrate all this by a distinction. We rightly 
speak of happiness as one of the ends of life. It is idle 
and mischievous to pretend that we can do without it. 
But we are rather to chance upon it than to go after it; 
that is, our happiness should consist in the measure of 
our efficiency, instead of in the degree of our self-in- 
dulgence. There are these two kinds of happiness,—the 
happiness of ease, luxury, or pleasure, and the happiness 
of efficiency. There is no denying the satisfaction in 
mere luxurious pleasure, even when it is quite frankly 
selfish. Yet all forms of self-indulgence, innocent and 
vicious alike, consume and waste life. They soften and 
enervate, enfeebling the will, and inclining us to fear and 
cowardice. ‘They dispose us unconsciously to join the 
band of shirkers and deserters who stand aside from the 
burdens, labors, and perils of warfare. On the other 
hand, the happiness of efficiency helps and blesses life. 
Rather, I should say that it is true life, to be active, dili- 
gent, useful, fully engaged in things worth doing, services 
that build up and ennoble men and society. ‘This is 
the happiness that lasts and grows and always satisfies. 
The other kind need not be despised, but should be looked 
upon as the play or relaxation of body and mind. Every 
new activity or responsibility calls for more power and 
intelligence. The youth is more than the child because 
of his higher efficiency: more of his life is in use. So 
marriage, fatherhood, and the heavier business burdens 
and risks of advancing manhood summon new parts of 
life into employment and enrich the nature with treasures 
of experience. Not only is happiness of efficiency de- 
pendent on fulness of activity, but also on the variety 
of activities entered upon. And most of all it depends 
on the quality of the activity. The reason, conscience, 
imagination, and the moral and spiritual virtues are the 
higher outlets and expressions of life. When one has 
duties and responsibilities that exercise these, he is at 
the threshold of the greatest happiness. Is not this the 
most reasonable view of life? Life is its own reward. 
And he alone truly lives who employs and unfolds many 
parts of his body, mind, and spirit, reaching always 
toward the best fulfilment of his powers. Now self- 
indulgence is a wasteful use of life; but self-fulfilment 
through service is growth, for every fibre of the whole 
man is touched and made to serve. The ideal of bodily 
training is to make all parts responsive, flexible,¥and 
effective. The ideal of complete human training is to 
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make the whole man strong, flexible, useful, skilful, in 
the largest number of ways. So the continuous warfare 
of life is for the unfolding and enrichment of the entire 
man so far as the years of earthly life give opportunity. 

A modern parable that embodies these ideas is Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Idylls of the King,” which he calls ‘‘Gareth and 
Lynette.” Here is the young man Gareth kept at home 
in peaceful pursuits by the over-tenderness of his mother, 
who fears the perils and risks of the knightly life in King 
Arthur’s court which the boy longstoenter upon. At last 
she yields to his entreaties, and lets him go to the king’s 
court, first, however, as a mere kitchen-boy, thinking so 
to humble him that he will be glad to come back to her. 
He accepts the lowly service gladly, since it is to be a 
stepping-stone to the romantic calling of knighthood. 
After a month of this humiliation his mother gives her 
full consent to his ambition, and King Arthur grants him 
a quest, a task of especial hardness. The maiden 
Lynette comes to King Arthur, seeking a champion to 
free her sister Lyonors from the Castle Perilous. This 
Castle Perilous is encompassed by a river that winds it 
about three times like the coils of a serpent. At the pass- 
ing of each loop of the river a knight stands guard, and 
at the castle itself a fourth champion. ‘The first three 
call themselves the Day,—Morning Star, Noon-Sun, and 
Evening Star,—and the fourth is Night, or Death. Ly- 
nette adds to the arduousness of the quest by scoffing at 
Gareth as a kitchen knave unfit for knighthood. Gareth 
one after the other overcomes Morning Star and Noon- 
Sun. His encounter with Evening Star is the fiercest 
combat of all; for this knight not only has his protect- 
ing armor, but his skin itself has hardened, the evil uses 
of a lifetime encasing him, so that only with great labor 
Gareth overcomes him. At length appears Night, or 
Death, a hideous shape in night-black arms on night-black 
horse, and over his helmet is drawn a skull. Bravely 
fronting the terror, Gareth throws him, and, cleaving 
skull and helmet, the bright face of a blooming boy comes 
forth, crying, ‘‘Slay me not!’ At his brothers’ bidding 
this boy had put on the ghastly imageries of death, 
though in fact he was gentler and easier to overcome than 
they. This is a parable of life, which has its task and 
peril and strife for every age. When life’s battles and 
temptations, Morning Star, Noon-Sun, and Evening 
Star, are undergone, then the last antagonist, Death itself, 
may be boldly faced and found much less terrible than it 
seems. 

It is plain that the conflicts of life are for the improve- 
ment and enrichment of character. This is a part of that 
meaning of life that becomes clearer to us as we go on. 
But still deeper meanings lie beneath this. The deepest 
of all lis that God is the friendly adversary in all our en- 
gagements from youth to old age. The whole world of 
experience is just so many various forms of divine life 
pressing upon us, taxing us, grappling with us, training 
us by kindly yet severe opposition. God is anadversary, 
but not an enemy. He is an enemy only to the coward, 
the shirker, the deserter: to the man who endures and 
perseveres he is the great Master of skill and strength, 
fitting us by his kindly resistance for the larger happiness 
which always lies beyond. In the games and sports of 
our leisure we are glad to have adversaries who show skill 
and enthusiasm, for they make us do our best and teach 
us something every time we engage with them. So we 
may understand that the hard things, vexations, dis- 
appointments, failures, are so many angels of God with 
whom we are to strive for the attainment of that mastery 
which is the highest success, even though it be tinged 
and colored with sorrow and loss. In the book of Job 
there is this very idea of Satan, who is not a bad angel 
hindering God’s purposes, Satan there is a faithful son 
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of God, testing, probing, striving with men, that they 
may unfold and reach their highest efficiency of character 
and spirit. However we may shrink from this view of 
God, it answers more questions and satisfies our reasonable 
demands more fully than any other conception. For, if _ 
life be regarded as an opportunity, whatever in it calls 
for the highest courage and endurance must be seen 
to be a divine summons, and not a punishment or wrong. 
The more hardship in life, the more the higher nature is 
drawn upon and realized. We know the vast difference 
between the shallow, easy-going nature and the serious 
life that has touched the depths of tragedy and grief 
or borne the heavy strain of great responsibilities. 
‘‘Happy are you when you fall into diverse trials,” says 
Saint James. This is literally true, although it is only the 
highest kind of character that can sincerely say it and 
believe it. Do we not value the soldier, the explorer, 
the pioneer, just in proportion to the difficulties and suf- 
ferings and risks they have undergone? This is the 
meaning of life, that God stands in all these shadows as 
we call them. That these things are the angels of his 
presence, who wrestle with us, to the end that we may be 
strong, serene, patient, kind, sympathetic, and brave, 
is the highest word of religion. ‘‘Tell me thy name,” 
said Jacob to the angel. ‘‘And he said, Wherefore is it 
that thou dost ask after my name?” And he blessed 


him there. The name of our hard adversary is always 
“‘Blessing.”” The mystery and meaning of life is ‘‘Bless- 
ing.’”’ When we strive like men, we discover blessing, 


and that is the fulness of life. For I say again that the 
reward of life is simply life itself. When life deepens 
or grows strong and rich in that intercourse of the in- 
dividual and God which we call experience, then the 
meaning of life grows clearer, ‘and in his light we see 
light.”’ 

A few other suggestions are in this parable. 
change of name, for example, is interesting. ‘‘Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel; for as a 
prince hast thou power with God and men, and hast pre- 
vailed.’” ‘‘Jacob”” means the ‘‘supplanter,’’ the cheat 
and trickster who cared more for outward success than 
for honesty and faith and brotherliness. ‘‘Israel’’ means 
‘“‘a prince of God,’ a master of life, that is, one who has 
real power, who can conquer his own selfishness and be a 
brother to men. His whole nature is in God’s service, 
and the power of God is allied with him. Is not this the 
change we would see in ourselves, from a low standard of 
life to a higher? We, too, would be princes of God, 
working more for the things of the spirit than for any 
cheap success bought at the price of honor and kindness. 
It is natural that at first we should be dazzled by the 
world’s prizes and rewards, and forget that the real suc- 
cesses and riches are of the heart and mind and spirit. 
Our true progress is from this childish wonder and ex- 
alted estimate of the baubles of the world toward a just 
and wise appreciation of life as its own highest reward. 
And this is won always by conflict and endeavor that teach 
us the worth of moral qualities, the worth of a soul tried 
and tested by many battles. ; 

Last of all, notice the fine touch in the parable about 
Jacob’s halting gait after his contest with the angel. This 
is the outward mark of the struggle. ‘‘As he passed over 
Penuel, the sun rose upon him, and he halted upon his 
thigh.” We honor the veterans of our wars: we pay our 
tribute of praise to the wearer of the empty sleeve, to 
the one leaning heavily upon crutch or staff, to all who 
have the signs of hardships undergone graven upon their 
faces and forms. So, too, we should honor highly all 
those that are lame and halt because of harsh struggles 
in the battle of life. In middle age, in old age, the pallid 
face, forehead ploughed with the furrows of care, the - 
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stooping form, are marks among many. others brought 
from life’s battlefield. Suffering, endurance, patience, 
courage, leave stern traces upon the bodies of men and 
women. Not the gay light-heartedness of youth, but 
the calm ‘seriousness of later years is the nobler sign; for 
this is the mark of experience, that here is a veteran in 
the engagement of life. ‘‘And Jacob called the name of 
the place Peniel (which is to say, the face of God); for he 
had seen God face to face and was preserved.’’ This is 
the discovery of all earnest lives, that to be valorous, 
patient, brotherly, to master self and selfishness, is to see 
God face to face. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From the Faerie Queene. 


And forth they pass, with pleasure forward led, 

Joying to hear the birds’ sweet harmony, 

Which therein shrouded from the tempest dread, 

Seemed in their song to scorn the cruel sky. 

Much can they praise the trees so straight and high, 

The sailing pine; the cedar, proud and tall; 

The vine-prop elm; the poplar never dry; 

The builder oak, sole king of forests all; 

The aspen, good for staves; the cypress funeral. 
—Edmund Spenser. 


Evil and Good. 


When young friends come to me, who feel that the good 
God made a mistake in sending them into the world, who 
are quite sure that they have no place in the world, who 
cannot guess ‘‘the riddle of life’ and are rather proud to 
say so, I am very apt to refer them to an early page in 
that great text-book for life, called ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’: 

“My reason began now to master my Despondencies. 
I began to comfort myself as well as I could, and to set 
the Good against the Evil. That I might have something 
to distinguish my case from worse, I stated it very im- 
partially like debtor and creditor, the comforts I enjoyed 
against the miseries I suffered.” 

Then comes the debtor and creditor account. It is 
drawn up quite as a balance-sheet might have been drawn 
up in Defoe’s day, and it is to be remembered that he 
was an adept in book-keeping, as some of his other pub- 
lications show. 

Here are one or two of the entries, well enough worth 
remembering two hundred and forty-six years after the 
great shipwreck :— 


Evit.—I am cast upon a horrible, desolate island, void of all hope 
of recovery. 

I have not cloaths to cover me. 

Goop.—But I am alive, and not drowned, as all my ship’s com- 
pany was. 

But I am in a hot climate, where, if I had cloatbs, I could hardly 
wear them. 


There is so much of the common-sense philosophy in 
this system that in the course of one or two generations 
I have found the tonic it contains of use to many people 
at the melancholy age. 

Just at this moment I am tempted to reprint this old 
ledger account, and to ask the sensible readers of my 
column, who make for me a sort of aristocracy of the 
civilized world, to arrange under a good and evil account 
the statistics of life insurance; for I am fortunate enough 
to have at hand just now a document full of interest, 
though three-quarters of it are stated in the form of 
Statistics. It is just one of the memoirs which a penny- 
a-liner throws into the waste-basket, and calls a printed 
document, and ‘expresses in a few lines of contempt the 
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wish that no such document were printed. At the 
same time he ‘‘fills the space’’ which is assigned to him 
in telling you and me that this boy was brought before 
the criminal judge because he had stolen postage stamps, 
that that director has fled to Tangier, or Sallee, if he re- 
member Robinson Crusoe, because he could not account for 
some life insurance securities. Are not you and I, dear 
reader, a little inclined to go to bed after reading his 
half column, with a feeling that we are cast upon a very 
desolate island called the United States, where there is no 
company, where English is not spoken, and where the 
whole world is going to the dogs? 

The document in my hands shows the other side. If 
you and I made the accounts proposed by Robinson 
Crusoe, it would stand somewhat thus:— 


Evu,,—Fully ten directors in life insurance companies have re- 
ceived salaries which they never earned and which they concealed 
as long as they could. 

There are several instances before the courts, where it seems cer- 
tain to you and me that the securities which are really the property 
of the policy-holders in life insurance companies have been wrongly 
used for private speculation. 


Now, on the other hand, here is the first item in the 
good column. I meant at first to print it side by side 
with the evil item, but I cannot make it short enough for 
that. 

There are eight million families, more or less, in the 
United States. The death-rate, so called, among these 
eight million families makes it certain that in rather more 
than one million families on the average one death has 
taken place in the last twelve months. In round numbers 
you might say that a million persons had died. In truth, 
it is rather more than that. Now we know how many of 
these families were relieved at the moment of family 
bereavement by the great life insurance system of the 
United States. There is an average during each year of 
one death-claim payment in every fifty families from the 
various organizations established for this purpose. The 
sum thus distributed for ‘‘death claims” is more than 
two hundred and twenty-seven million dollars. I will 
take care to print at some length in another place the 
detail from which I take these figures. Very briefly, 
twenty-two million persons or families are at this moment 
interested in life insurance. In the Eastern and North- 
eastern States about one-half of the several families are 
more or less interested in life insurance. To these 
families where death had entered in the last year two 
hundred and twenty-seven million dollars were distributed 
at the moment of most distress and need. 

Is it not worth while to give a little thought to this 
side of the ledger, even though we have twenty or thirty 
narratives of probable or possible fraud upon the other 
side? _ Epwarp EH. HALez. 


a 


Prayer. 


O Lord, how marvellous is thy loving-kindness and thy 
tender mercy, which thou spreadest out over matter and 
beast and man. In loving-kindness hast thou made them 
all, and in tender mercy thou watchest over the wander- 
ings of the world, blessing those that sorrow and recall- 
ing such as go astray. Oh, whither can we flee from thy 
presence? If we take the wings of the morning and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall 
thy hand lead us, and thy right hand shall hold us up. 
Yea, Lord, our transgression hideth us not from thee, 
but thine eye seeth in sin as in righteousness; and, when 
our hearts cry out against us, thou, who art greater than 
our heart, still takest us up, bearest us on thy wings, and 


_blessest us with thine infinite love. 
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Margaret Canmore’s Chapel. 


BY WILLIAM BURT HARLOW. 


High on a crag in Edinboro’s view 

Queen Margaret’s sturdy little chapel stands, 
Eight centuries old, unharmed; the pious hands 
That reared it builded better than they knew. 
Those walls so narrow yet could hold the few 
Who taught the love of Christ to Scottish bands. 
King Malcolm plundered all the borderlands. 

His children taught by Margaret daily grew 

To better living; here their mother prayed; 

Hence went she, saint-like, down to rich and poor 
And taught half savage folk how they should live. 
Thus young Prince David from his youth was made 
A Christian king, to whom the Scottish moor 

No harvesting of lance or spear should give. 


The Real Origin of Scientific Charity. 


In a number of articles in the Transcript 
during the present summer, notably in the 
reprint from the London Chronicle in the 
issue of July 30, it has been stated that the 
modern methods of scientific charity origi- 
nated in Elberfeld, Germany. ‘This is not 
only a popular belief, but an opinion set 
forth by prominent university professors. 
It is found in many magazine articles and in 
books that discuss the problem of poor relief. 

This belief, so widely held, is, however, 
erroneous. ‘The evidence that it is erfone- 
ous is clean and conclusive. The true ori- 
gin of scientific charity was not in Elber- 
feld in 1853, but in Hamburg in 1788. More- 
over, what is known as the ‘“‘Elberfeld sys- 
tem” was directly borrowed from Hamburg 
a little more than a century ago. 

The facts are these: During a period of 
great social distress in Hamburg in 1788, 
caused chiefly by a severe epidemic, a large 
number of the prominent citizens of the 
city, under the wise and efficient leadership 
of Casper von Voght, a merchant, organized 
and put in successful operation an original 
system for the care of the poor. It em- 
bodied these three principles:— 

(1) A central bureau to supervise all work 
done for the poor, to bring all charitable 
agencies into co-operation under one man- 
agement, in order to prevent “‘overlapping,” 
and also to put a stop to indiscriminate 
alms-giving. Beggary was prohibited, and 
great pains were taken to educate public 
opinion upon the important subject. 

(2) The city was subdivided into sixty dis- 
tricts (each containing about one thousand 
people), and in every district three compe- 
tent persons were appointed (business or 
professional men of prominence), who per- 
sonally investigated all cases of distress, to 
discover what was really needed, to dis- 
tinguish between the worthy and the un- 
worthy, to befriend the deserving and rec- 
ommend wise measures of relief, and to re- 
port cases of fraud and imposture to the 
proper authorities. 

(3) The chief aim in all the work for the 
poor was the removal of the causes of dis- 
tress and pauperism, by compelling the able- 
bodied to work, by making the homes of 
the poor more healthy, by providing work 
for the unemployed, and by giving the chil- 
dren of the destitute an industrial training 
that they might grow up self-dependent cit- 
izens. 
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These statements of the founder, Von 
Voght, are remarkable, especially when we 
consider how long ago they were written: 
“We aimed to prevent any man from re- 
ceiving a shilling which he was able to earn 
for himself....It was our determined 
principle to reduce the support given lower 
than what any industrious man or woman 
in such circumstances could earn; for, if the 
manner in which relief is given is not a spur 
to industry, it becomes undoubtedly a pre- 
mium to sloth and profligacy.... Pity 
prompts to relieve obvious distresses, and 
the sharpness of want urges men to its an- 
tidote, labor. In repairing, however, those 
evils which society did not or could not pre- 
vent, we ought to be careful not to counter- 
act the wise purposes of nature, but give the 
poor a fair chance to work for themselves. 
The present distress must be relieved, the 
sick and aged cared for; but the children 
must be instructed, and labor, not alms, 
offered to those who have some ability to 
work, however small that ability may 
be.”’ 

These principles were given practical ap- 
plication through the following agencies: A 
yarn-spinnery which acted as a “work test” 
and provided labor for the unemployed; a 
hospital for the sick poor, with wise pre- 
cautions against the unworthy impostor; 
medical inspection to insure more sanitary 
homes for the poor; a free lodging house 
under careful restrictions; a day nursery 
for the children of the poor, to enable 
mothers to go out to work; for nurses to 
serve destitute families on the theory that, 
the sooner a man is given back to health, 
the greater the blessing and the less prob- 
ability of pauperism; a building loan asso- 
ciation to help the poor to better homes 
and to stimulate habits of thrift; compul- 
sory attendance of children upon free 
schools where one-third of their time was 
given to books and two-thirds to industrial 
training. Everything given to the poor was 
considered a loan; and all clothing, bedding, 
and tools were marked, so that they could 
not be sold or given away. Great care was 
taken to repress the evils of intemperance. 
The central motto of Von Voght was this: 
“The most effectual means of preventing 
misery is the better education of the chil- 
dren.” Great emphasis was put upon the 
education of the hand, and the training of 
the child to associate labor and well-being 
was given marked attention. Sunday- 
schools were provided for those who could 
not well attend any other time! And 
all this was in Hamburg, Germany, in 
1788! 

This Hamburg experiment in the care of 
the poor made at once a profound impres- 
sion upon the public men-of Europe.  Cir- 
culars descriptive of it were sent far and 
wide, They created a deep interest, for 
they described a great success in the treat- 
ment of pauperism. In a few years distress 
from poverty almost ceased in Hamburg, 
and beggary was unknown. Von Voght 
travelled extensively to explain the system, 
and he helped many cities to establish it. 
In 1801 Emperor Francis II. invited him 
to Vienna to reorganize the system of poor 
relief of that city, and for his services cre- 
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ated him a baron. In 1803 he was called 
to Berlin on a similar commission. Na- 
poleon, in 1808, put him in charge of the 
charitable institutions of Paris. In a few 
years twenty cities of Germany had adopted 
his ideas. 

But before this Von Voght had spent 
nearly two years in Great Britain, and the 
leaders of reforms whom he met there 
urged him to write a pamphlet description 
of the Hamburg system, which he did; and 
a large edition in English was printed in 
London in 1796. It made a deep impression 
upon students of social problems. It may 
well be called the ‘‘Gospel of Scientific 
Charity”; for in its twenty-four pages more 
wisdom on this subject is slated than can 
be found in any other single treatise, large 
or small. Malthus refers to it in terms of 
highest praise in his work ‘“‘On Population.” 
Some twenty years later it was reprinted 
at the request of a large and influential 
committee of statesmen and authors, and 
this second London edition helped to create 
the public sentiment which reformed the 
English poor laws. It also gave to Chal- 
mers the suggestion of his work for the 
poor at Glasgow. 

Now just a word respecting the depend- 
ence of Elberfeld upon Hamburg. The 
evidence is direct and ample. After a care- 
ful search of the records, Herr Ernst (then 
president of the City Board of Charities in 
Elberfeld), wrote me, Oct. 2, 1888, the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘It is apparent from the 
records of this institution in 1802 that its 
founders had become acquainted with the 
instructive history of the Hamburg system 
of poor relief. For, as they considered the 
question how they could most easily obtain 
adequate information in regard to the en- 
tire management of paupers, they were 
astonished to find in the Hamburg records 
a circular of instruction, which they made 
their own, with a few unimportant 
changes.” The truth of the matter is, there- 
fore, as follows: The Elberfeld system was 
first inaugurated in 1802 along the lines of 
the Hamburg institution for the care of 
the poor. In subsequent years the system 
lapsed more or less into disuse. And then 
in 1853 it was revived and set in vigorous 
operation by Herr von der Heydt,—what is 
popularly supposed to have been its first 
establishment. 

Some forty years ago Octavia Hill became 
acquainted with the methods of poor relief 
used in Elberfeld, and her influences led 
in 1869 to the formation of ‘‘A Charity Or- 
ganization Society” in London. About the 
same time the Elberfeld methods were de- 
scribed in one of the early reports of the 
State Board of Charities of Massachusetts. 
And soon Charity Organization Societies or 
Associated Charities began to be estab- 
lished in our American cities, the first at 
Buffalo in 1877. As Elberfeld furnished 
the suggestion and pattern to all their 
efforts, the Hamburg institution, being en- 
tirely unknown to these workers, there is 
some propriety in calling these methods 
the Elberfeld system. But historic justice 
demands that credit be given where it is 
due. It ought to be known as the “‘Ham- 
burg” system; and the little-known Baron 
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Casper von Voght, in view of his splendid 


originality, his remarkable wisdom, and 
his large influence and wide service in 
behalf of enlightened philanthropic meth- 
ods, ought to be honored with Howard and 
Rinel, who were his contemporaries. An 
exténded account of the Hamburg institu- 
tion, giving its history to recent years, to- 
gether with many interesting facts respect- 
ing Von Voght, was published by Dr. von 
Melle in Hamburg some twenty years ago: 
“Die Entwicklung des 6ffentlichen Armen- 
wesens in Hamburg.”—Joseph H. Crooker, 
om the Transcript. 


Rebecca S. Clarke. 


The recent death of ‘‘Sophie May” takes 
from us an author whose sympathy with 


- children was. beautifully human. 


As my childhood home was in Portland, 
the stories ‘of the Parlin children were of 
real and local interest; and, after the passing 
of a generation, the little books, especially 
the earlier series, are as wholesome and de- 
lightful as ever. In reading them to the 
children of the present day, I find the quality 
of the childlike fun and the gentle wisdom 
of the elders as sparkling and as tender as of 
old. 

Sometimes in reading aloud I may find 
oceasion to change a phrase which to my 
thinking may be a trifle out of taste or ex- 


_aggerated; but, throughout, the spirit of the 


Prudy books makes for the sanest and sweet- 
est home-life. 

What a warm place the dear little trio holds 
in our hearts!—thoughtful, conscientious 
Susy, loving, gentle Prudy, the dear irre- 
pressible Dotty, and the happy troup of com- 
rades and cousins ‘‘captained’”’ by Horace, 
and led hither and thither by fascinating 
little ‘‘Flyaway.” 

In the children’s books of to-day there has 

come to me nothing finer than the quiet 
judgment and loving thought of the mother, 
continually finding the balance between the 
love of mischief and the real temptations 
of child natures. 
_ The dear attractive aunties won our 
affection. We are comforted and fed at 
Grandma Parlin’s lavish board, and are 
sweetly counselled in love and patience by 
the gentle Quaker grandmother. 

The incidents of the journeys to and fro 
from the West, and the kindly hospitality 
of the families, are faithfully portrayed, 
Here and there we find a wholesome touch 
of patriotism, and through all the books there 
is a moral quality as gently insistent, as 
natural and refreshing, as a meadow spring. 
I remember lingering after the service,one 
morning, many years ago, for a word with 
the pastor, Rev. Charles Buck of the Park 
Street Unitarian Church in Portland. 

“Mrs. Parlin, Prudy, and Dotty Dimple,” 
then young women and members of the con- 
gregation, were also of the group, and ex- 
pressed their interest in the fine sermon 
on “‘Immortality.”’ 

“But,” said Mr. Buck, turning to them in 
smiling response, ‘‘the question cannot 
vitally concern you who are already im- 
mortalized,”’ ; . 
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And now the fine spirit which inspired 
these tender records of happy childhood 
has passed into the next life, and we who 
remain to love the little volumes grieve as 
for the passing of a dear friend, and bless 
the memory of one whose ideal of home 
life was beautiful in its natural simplicity. 

M, F. S, M, 


Growing Old. 


Nature, never a believer in equality, has 
provided society with a leisured class,—a 
class which has attained, or has ceased any 
longer to pursue, the various aims with which 
its members set out on their journey. The 
women have seen the generation which they 


brought up in its turn bringing up another. | 


The men watch the toil of those who carry 
on the work that once absorbed their 
thoughts. In every country, under every 
government, the old rest and look on. Most 
men, and almost all women, can accept the 
fact that their working days are over with- 
out any bitter regret, 
pessimists. They have the calm of those 
who are accustomed to danger and have 
seen many false alarms. Besides, they can 
look back a long way, far enough to assure 
themselves that the world, in spite of all 
reactions, has moved forward since they were 
young, and does still move forward though 
they have ceased to push. There are, of 
course, a minority who chafe at their destiny, 
a minority in which the feminine element 
is very small. A man’s rest comes more 
suddenly than a woman’s. His work has 
been more definite, and is less satisfactory to 
watch from the outside. The methods of 
doing it change radically with the years. It 
is often hard for an old man to see his pro- 
fession carried on in quite another way than 
that which seemed to him to be the right one. 
In literature tastes change, not always for 
the better. In science old roads of investi- 
gation are abandoned for new. In politics 
the perennial strifes of party hide from those 
whose failing strength forces them to leave 
the arena the great conflicting principles 
which underlie displays of opposing passion. 
Art seems sometimes to be inspired by no more 
serious Muse than that of Fashion, with her 
short memory and contempt for fact, All 
that he has tried to do must often seem to an 
old man as though it were already forgotten. 
Jowett said that all dead philosophies had 
become part of the living organism of knowl- 
edge. No doubt, all good forgotten work 
becomes part of the living organism of 
civilization; but this truth is hard to realize 
for those who stand by and see its outline 
lost. 

For a woman the step into old age is 
fraught with fewer hardships. Woman’s 
work never changes. Her duties have been 
the same since the world began, and she is 
born with an aptitude for them, Methods 
of bringing up children and ruling house- 
holds and ministering to the sick do, it is 
true, become kinder with every generation. 
But all good women grow more indulgent 
with age, so that the generations keep along- 
side in ideal so far as the greater duties of the 
average woman’s life are concerned. Con- 
sequently, they are not tempted to be hyper- 
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critical, but are content to see the work they 
once did well being again well done. 

The great loss which accompanies age is, 
of course, the loss of energy. Many wheels 
have run down by the time a man or woman 
may rightly be called old. The power to 
follow new paths of argument up to new 
conclusions commonly, though not always, 
abates with the natural force; but there are 
compensations, especially among women. 
The mind of a woman is not quite the same 
as that of aman. Loss of mental force is to 
her a less loss, and with age a woman nearly 
always becomes wider-minded. Her strong 
point mentally is her power to comprehend 
character. This gift is perfected by experi- 
ence, and has very little to do with either 
theories or systems. Breadth of view is as 
dependent upon sympathy as upon abstract 
thought. Not that women as they grow 
old lose their prejudices. They keep them 
as treasured dogmas in the memory, but they 
very often cease altogether to apply them. 
Age, and age alone, teaches what Coleridge 
defined as the difference between persons and 
“isms,’’ and to know this is to know how to 
break down all barriers, social, political, and 
religious. Of course, the secret is discovered 
at the cost of a certain amount of logic. To 
be old is to be inconsistent, because it is to 
realize that there is more of truth than can 
be seen from any given standpoint—-The 
Spectator, 


The Elder Woman’s Point of View. 


“© mother darling,’ my daughter cried, 
“you're not going to that lecture with your 
cold, in that draughty hall! And you always 
catch more cold in a crowd! You won’t go, 
will you?” 

“Well, well,’ I temporized. 

“You won’t go—promise.”’ Then the 
door-bell rang, and I made my escape to my 
own room and locked my door after me. I 
knew well enough what would happen—how 
Margaret would tell the others at dinner that 
I was going out—with my cold—and how 
they would protest. And I made up my 
mind, as often I have before, that since I 
would go to that lecture, let them talk 
as they might. So I got ready for the battle, 
resolving for the hundredth time that I would 
not be run by my children, 

As I sat in my room plotting—yes, plotting 
—how I would outwit my daughter, it came 
over me what a funny thing it was that I 
should be contriving to get my own way, for 
all the world like a naughty, elderly child, 
while my youngest daughter was worrying 
about my headstrong ways as if she were 
my mother instead of my being hers, 

Howincreasingly often I hear, as the years 
go on, not only from my own children, but 
from other people whose mothers are already 
old :— 

“Mother will not take care of herself!” 
And then follow fearsome stories of mother’s 
latest escapade,—just as one tells how naughty 
Johnnie is getting and how Susie kicks her 
bedclothes off,—stories of how mother made 
a raid on the attic and cleaned it almost 
single-handed when all the family were away; 
stories of clandestine descents into the peril- 
ous depths of the cellar; hair-raising tales of 
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how mother was found on a step-ladder hang- 
ing a window curtain; how mother insisted 
on putting down the preserves and pickles, 
rows and rows and rows of shining glasses of 
them, herself, and how tired she was after- 
ward, as if putting down the preserves tired 
only women who were past middle age. And 
a certain indignation rose within me as I 
remembered that I can visit my own attic 
and my own cellar only by stealth or with 
a devoted and tyrannical child of mine stand- 
ing over me to see that I don’t “overdo.” 
For the motto of all devoted sons and daugh- 
ters is, ‘‘Nag mother to death if necessary, 
but don’t let her overdo.’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


A New England Woman’s Diary in 
Dixie in 1865. 


This little book is written by a New Eng- 
land lady, Miss Mary Ames of Springfield, 
who, with a companion, Miss Emily Bliss, 
volunteered for educational service in the 
South at the close of the Civil War. The two 
left their comfortable homes to face the pov- 
erty and discomfort of life among the eman- 
cipated negroes; and the diary, which is a 
simple record of personal experience, tells of 
disappointments and trials and endurances 
in the effort to establish schools of elementary 
instruction in the villages of the South, 
They went to Boston, saw the chief of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and were enrolled as 
teachers and sent to Hilton Head. They 
sailed from New York on the steamer Ful- 
ton, May 1, 1865. From Hilton Head they 
were forwarded by boat to Charleston, and 
from thence to Edisto Island, where, under 
the most hopeless and depressing circum- 
stances, their work began. The story is 
pathetic and is very interestingly told. None 
but real lovers of the negro race would ever 
have embarked on such a venture and carried 
it to a moderately successful issue. The book 
is sold to help to establish a scholarship in 
memory of Miss Elizabeth Mitchell Ames, one 
of the most kindly, cheerful, helpful women 
that ever lived. Tees 


Armenian Women to Vote. 


Democratic ideas are fast spreading, even 
in the Orient. The Catholics, or head, of the 
Armenian Church, a venerable prelate having 
his seat in an ancient monastery at the foot of 
Mount Ararat, has sent out a bull giving the 
church a liberal constitution and commit- 
ting the conduct of church affairs hencefor- 
ward to a general assembly of delegates to be 
elected by all the members over twenty-one 
years of age. Most remarkable of all, when 
he was asked if this included women, he 
issued a second bull declaring that the women 
might not only help elect the delegates, but 
might also be elected delegates themselves. 
Thus by a stroke of his pen this Oriental 
prelate has settled the question which agi- 
tated the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States for so many years, 

Under the new constitution the first 
general assembly of the Armenian Church 
in Russia will be held this month in the mon- 
astery of Etchmiadzin at the base of Mount 
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Ararat,—a monastery which lately celebrated 


its sixteen hundredth anniversary,—and it is 
expected that a number of women will be 
among the delegates. Truly, the world 
moves! 


Literature. 


In Quest oF Licnut. By Goldwin Smith. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.— 
Newspaper writings cannot often be safely 
gathered into volumes. From their fugitive 
character they seem unsuited to so permanent 
a form. The writings met here, however, 
most of which were originally contributed 
to the New York World, will seem to many 
exceptions to the rule; and they will be gladly 
met in the graceful print and binding here 
given them. They are strong, clear, rev- 
erent, and dispassionate utterances on re- 
ligious themes by one whose rich culture and 
mature wisdom give him a peculiar right to 
speak. Newspaper writings can of course 
give such themes but a sententious and sug- 
gestive word, and in these terms we offer 
fair account of the thirty-seven papers 
gathered here. They touch rather than un- 
fold great themes, but they touch the heart 
of them. The volume is well entitled a 
“Quest.’”’ In all these papers it is clear that 
we are dealing with an inquirer. However 
positive the author’s statement, there is apt 
to be something in his tone that makes us 
aware that it is tentative. A fair symbol of 
his mind were the interrogation point: the 
dogmatist, who must have always a period, 
cannot be happy in his page. Knowledge 
and thought have reached certain results 
which an up-to-date man can define, but 
that they have reached their Ulitma Thule, 
Dr. Smith has no suspicion. Quests, how- 
ever, must make careful note of actual at- 
tainments; and in doing this he subjects 
traditional beliefs to a treatment hardly 
comforting to traditional believers. Old 
views of the Biblical records are out of date 
with him. The old doctrines of the Church 
he can at most treat with respect. And 
there is another school of thought with which 
he is not less out of sympathy. If the dog- 
matic theologian affirms much for which he 
has not the warrant of sound knowledge and 
good reason, the dogmatic materialist denies 
much in the name of science that has not 
been scientifically discredited; and the like 
critical rebuke is for both. In the temper of 
his mind he often reminds us of his great 
friend, Dr. Martineau. And, taking his 
stand thus, how does he declare himself 
on debated questions? In his musings he 
comes to necessarianism, which he “suspects 
to be at bottom merely a mental puzzle, 
which may perplex our conceptions, but does 
not affect our actions.” ‘Achilles does 
overtake the tortoise in spite of a demonstra- 
tion, apparently logical, that he will not.” 
Conscience? ‘‘The authority of conscience,’ 
says he, “it seems to me is religious. The 
sanction of its awards appears to be some- 
thing beyond and above temporal interest, 
utility, or the dictates of society and law.” 
Immortality? In several papers he treats 
of this, meeting its difficulties with unflinch- 
ing candor, yet feeling a belief in it ‘‘essen- 
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tial to high activity, to moral responsibility, 
to belief in an all-powerful, all-wise, and 
benevolent ruler of the universe.” Christi- 
anity? ‘‘Ceasing to be a revelation, it does 
not cease to be a moral light.’’ And his final 
attitude is ‘‘that of one who has heard the 
words of the Founder of Christendom on a 
hillside in Galilee,” needing no miracle and 
no dogma to authenticate them. 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE AND 
TeacH? London: British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Essex Hall—A 
good book this, which eminent preachers 
of England and America have combined to 
produce. It opens with a ‘‘ Brief Statement 
of Unitarianism” by Brooke Herford— 
to which of the two countries did he belong? 
This is followed by ‘‘Unitarianism Ex- 
plained,”’ from the pen of Richard A. Arm- 
strong; this by a “Plea for Unitarian 
Christianity,” by W. Copeland Bowie, who 
edits the volume. These prolegomena are 
followed by noble discussions of ‘‘What 
Must I do to be Saved,” by Christopher J. 
Street; ‘“The Doctrine of the Atonement,” 
by James Harwood; ‘“‘The Bible a Human 
Book,” by Frank Walters. The remainder 
of the volume is by well-known Americans: 
“Modern Biblical Criticism,” by Crawford 
H. Toy; ‘‘ Miracles and Modern Knowledge,” 
by J. T. Sunderland; ‘Incarnation,’ by 
W. Channing Gannett; “Prayer,” by C. 
Gordon Ames; ‘‘The Immortal Hope,” by 
J. W. Chadwick; ‘“‘The Unitarian Gospel,” 
by M. J. Savage. All these have circulated 
in other print except the contributions of 
Sunderland, Gannett, and Ames, These 
arenew. As tothe general quality, the names 
bear better testimony than any comment 
of ours could do. It is a compendious and 
meaty volume, which a few cents will buy, 
and which will be found most profitable 
whether for thought or inspiration. If those, 
not Unitarians, would read it, how might 
their prejudices against us be meliorated! 
If Unitarians would read it, how much 
better might they understand their faith! 


THE REBELS AT LARGE. By May Beals, 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cents. — 
Written out of an eager desire to serve the 
cause of socialism, and characterized by 
Jack London as “full of the fine feeling of 
revolt,’ these stories draw pitiful pictures 
of human suffering under wrong social con- 
ditions. Two or three assail conditions 
for which the Roman Catholic Church is 
held responsible, another concerns the re- 
nunciation of a girl who will not endure 
as a husband the minister willing to sac- 
rifice his manhood by preaching doctrines 
he no longer believes. Another, and one 
of the most significant, concerns the misery 
of a miner, crushed by ‘“‘the struggle that 
dulls man’s intellect and kills his soul.” 
All are brief, merely flash-lights on con- 
ditions for which the writer sees a remedy 
in the spread and adoption of socialistic 
principles. The publisher explains that 
the company that publishes the book is not 
run for profit, but is owned by about four- 
teen hundred rebels in different States, and 
run to make more rebels, A book of ad- 
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vice on What to Read about Socialism is 
“mailed free on application. 


A SHortT UNITARIAN History. By Fred- 
erick Blount Mott. Jondon: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 1s. net— 
This booklet, though it may be profitable 
to maturer intellects, is more especially for 
the young. It is therefore a series of narra- 
tives of the more important events in the 
lives of Unitarian leaders from Ochino to 
James Martineau. Between these we meet 
Servetus, Sozzini, Bidle, Lindsey, Priestley, 
Channing, Emerson, Parker. The narra- 
tives are very brief. The entire volume 
is of less than one hundred small pages. 
A great deal, however, is compressed within 

them, and nothing we could wish to omit. 
These narratives are singularly clear and 
always interesting. We are sensible as we 
read of an utter candor and feel the pulse- 
throb of a warm conviction. We wish the 
volume might be generously purchased and 
read. ‘They are very few indeed who may 
not be charmed and made wiser by its pages. 


JAMES Martingau. By Alfred Hall, 
M.A. London: The Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Essex Hall—This little volume, which 
may easily be read in an evening, omits of 
course very much that may be found in the 
ample biographies of this remarkable man. 
It is likely, however, to be read by far more 
people than those, and thus serve a ministry 
their fulness forbids. Small as it is, however, 
it brings together the more salient details of 
Martineau’s career ina style, though compact, 
yet lucid, The author warmly admires, yet is 
he restrained in his utterance. He is little dis- 
posed to criticise, yet abstains from exag- 
gerated praise. The book is designed more 

especially for the young, yet it is one that 

the father may read to his children to the 
improvement of himself, and the minister 
may ponder to the renewal of his consecra- 
tion. What a treasure for a young man’s 
birthday! 


Born TO THE BiuE. By Florence Kim- 
ball Russel. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25.—The story of Jack, the boy born and 
brought up in the service, is full of interest, 
' picturing the life of a frontier post as it has 
never, so far as we know, been drawn in 
a book intended for boys. Mrs. Russel is 
thoroughly familiar with the life, being her- 
self the daughter of an army officer and lit- 
erally “born to the blue,’’ like her young 
hero. She is the wife of Major Edgar Russel 
and the sister of another army officer, whose 
personal experience has given her the ma- 
terial for the thrilling escape from Indians 
which forms the fine climax of her book. 
This is a story that deserves warm recom- 
mendation and genuine popularity. 


MEG AND THE OTHERS. By Harriet T. 
Comstock. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 75 cents—Mrs. Comstock’s stories 
vin the Christian Register have brought many 
words of commendation to the editor of the 


_ department, and it is a pleasure to say here 


_ that the same qualities that have made them 
interesting and worth while reappear in 


+ the longer story named above. Meg and 
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Mary are delightful little comrades, and 
their adventures are narrated with spirit 
and humor. The book is one of the earliest 
of autumn publications, but it is safe to say 
that it will be enjoyed at once and remem- 
bered at Christmas time. 


GABRIEL AND THE Hour Boox. By 
Evaleen Stein. Boston: I. C. Page & Co. 
$1.—This is the gentle tale of a small color- 
grinder, who served a great painter in the 
making of an illuminated missal for the be- 
trothed of a king; and it tells how the little 
prayer, slipped between the leaves of the 
wonderful book, accomplished very miracles 
of blessing and joy. The story is charmingly 
written by one whose pen has been much 
employed in the making of poetry, but who 
knows also how to set poetic thoughts to prose. 
The story is illustrated in colors by Adelaide 
Eberhart. 


SUPERSEDED. By May Sinclair. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.—Miss 
Sinclair considers this book, we are told, 
the best of her work previous to The Dv- 
vine Fire, It is a study of temperament, 
fine in its analysis, noble in the plane on 
which it moves; and, while it has little of 
the complexity of the better known book, 
and is worked out, naturally, on a simpler 
scale altogether, it is significant in its prom- 
ise and interesting as a study of a woman’s 
heart,—the heart of a poor, unloved, over- 
worked school-teacher. 


THE CiITy THat Was. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents 
net.—This slender but well-knit volume 
is the substance of an article written for 


By Will Irwin. 


|the New York Sun immediately after the 


San Francisco disaster. The title tells its 
story, but gives no hint of the vivid descrip- 
tion it contains. It was written when the 
author was in the thrill of the sudden calam- 
ity, his family lost somewhere in the wreck; 
and real feeling beats in the picturesque 
passages and the delightful characteriza- 
tions of people and places. 


Miscellaneous. 


With Rogers’ Rangers is a new volume in 
the Woodranger Tales, by G. Waldo Browne, 
which combine historical information relat- 
ing to the early pioneer days in America 
with interesting adventures in the back- 
woods, Rogers’ Rangers was a company of 
troops famous in the French and Indian 
War, and their truly romantic story affords 
plenty of admirable material to a writer who 
desires a basis of undoubted fact for the ad- 
ventures of his young heroes. Indian war- 
fare has its dark side in romance as well as 
in history, but fortunately there is also a 
milder thread of interest to the present book. 
Readers of the three earlier volumes of this 
series will wish especially to read the happy 
ending of the Woodranger’s story. L. C. 
Page & Co. are the publishers of Mr. Browne’s 
books ($1.25). 


Funk & Wagnalls publish a translation 
of the critical study of Balzac by M. Taine, 


done into English by Lorenzo O’Rourke,- 
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who adds an appreciation of Taine, which 
occupies about one-third of the volume. 
It may be that adverse criticism, notably 
that of Saintsbury, has modified the high 
esteem of English and American readers 
for the great French critic. In that case 
it is well for them to read and note care- 
fully the thoughtful and balanced study 
by which Mr. O’Rourke places himself be- 
side Brunetiére in paying tribute to “the 
real beauty of his [Taine’s] work,—a beauty 
learned, austere, somewhat laborious, per- 
haps, but solid and durable,” testifying to 
its grandeur and vigorous originality, and 
declaring that since Hegel no writer in Eu- 
rope has put into circulation so many new 
and profound ideas. Taine’s study of Bal- 
zac is an important contribution to the lit- 
erature about the tireless romancer. His 
conclusion is, in brief, that Balzac, with 
Shakespeare and Saint-Simon, is the great- 
est storehouse of documents on human 
nature that the world possesses. 


The Travel Lovers’ Library, published by 
L. C. Page & Co., includes now thirteen 
numbers, each in two volumes, fully illus- 
trated, Cuties of Northern Italy is intended 
to supplement other guide-books rather than 
supplant them. It does not aim to give 
practical information nor to direct the 
stranger to the building and sights he should 
visit, but to supply such histori al and anti- 
quarian information as will enable him to 
appreciate in a greater or less degree the 
art and architecture of the towns in question. 
It was begun by Mr. Grant Allen, and upon 
his death taken up by his friend, Mr. George 
C. Williamson, with whom the plans for it 
had been many times discussed. Mr. Will- 
iamson prefaces his chapters on the differ- 
ent cities with a few paragraphs of advice 
which it would be well if all travellers in Italy 
would heed. He writes on the prificiple 
that a visit to Italy is something more than a 
mere pleasure trip. It is an education, and 
his suggestions and his direct information 
keep that point steadily in view. The re- 
sult is a hand- ook that truly makes for 
intelligence on the part of the tourist. One 
of the volumes treats solely of Milan: the 
other includes studies of Verona, Padua, 
Bologna, and Ravenna. ‘The literary form 
of the books makes it possible for the stay-at- 
home to travel by proxy or to recall by their 
aid travel days half forgotten. 


Literary Notes. 


The new Rebecca stories which Mrs. Wig- 
gin is writing for Scribner’s have met with 
a warm welcome. The October number 
will show one of Rebecca’s most character- 
istic exploits—the organization of a society 
for doing good, the ‘‘Daughters of Zion.” 


Rev. Bradley Gilman has produced, as 
the fruits of his visit to the Holy Land, an 
intimate study of the environments of Christ, 
showing how closely his mission was iden- 
tified with its first setting. The book, well 
illustrated from photographs, is entitled 
The Open Secret of Nazareth, and is soon to 
be published by Messrs. Thomas Y, Crowell 
& Co. Advance reviewers speak in high 
terms of its insight and sympathy. 
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The Home, 
The Back Door. 


I like the back door of our house 
The very best of all; 

The sun shines down upon the step, 
The pump peeks round the wall. 


Katie comes out in her blue apron, 
To shell her pan of peas; 

I sit and tell her fairy stories 
And do just as I please. 


Front doors are dark and dreadful; 
They wear a bolt and lock, 

And you go out with creaky shoes 
Smoothing your Sunday frock. 


Mother and father walking first, 
Their Bibles in their hand, 
And you with such a funny thirst 

They never understand. 


The kittens like the back door, too; 
They blink there in the sun, 

The gray puss with the milky eyes 
And the puffy yellow one. 


But mother says when I grow up 
And wear long skirts and rings, 

I mustn’t sit on back door steps 
And play with cats and things; 


But, when I visit other children, 
That I must ring the bell 

And sit upon a parlor chair 
And ask them if they’re well. 


How sort of lonesome it will be, 
It almost makes me cry,— 
Never to sit on back door steps 
Nor make a nice mud pie! 
—Florence Wilkinson. 


For the Christin Register. 
How Fritz went to School. 


BY ALICE BE. ALLEN. 


School had begun. But someway the out- 
of-door things didn’t seem to know it. Sun- 
beams danced on the grass. Bits of breezes 
whispered, ‘“The woods are so cool and green 
and still: we’re going back—going back— 
going back,.’’ The little brook called over 
and over, “I’m off to the sea where the 
waves are playing with the sands. Want 
to come along—come along—come along ?”’ 

It was hard work being little boys and 
girls shut up in a school-room. 

Miss Merry knew it. Miss Merry was 
yet so much a little girl herself that she 
knew quite as well as the children did what 
the breezes whispered and what the brook 
called 

So, when through the open door Fritz 
came, Miss Merry smiled and said gayly: 
“Good morning, Fritz. Have you come 
to school? Children, if you'll all be very, 
very, very quiet, I’ll let Fritz stay.” 

It was so nice to have a dog in school 
that every one was very, very, very quiet 
Even the littlest new boy tried to sit still. 
And Fritz? Well, if Fritz ever minded 
any one, it was Miss Merry. So, when she 
told him to lie down and be a good dog, 
he did so. For a long time he watched 
Miss Merry out of the corners of his big 
bright brown eyes. She might have some 
candy somewhere. But Miss Merry went 
quietly on with her classes, and candy 
wasn’t even mentioned. So by and by 
Fritz went off to sleep. 

Every one was so good Miss Merry said 
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for a change they might spell down. ‘They 
must all stand up in a row, and toe a crack 
just as their grandfathers and grandmothers 
had done long ago. ‘The little old school- 
house had grown into a big handsome brick 
one. But it stood under the very same 
elm-tree, beside the very same little stream. 

It was funny to think of grandfathers 
and grandmothers toeing a crack. It was 
funnier still to think that they had once 
learned to spell the very same words the 
littlest new boy was learning. 

Everything went well. They were very 
little folks, you know, so they spelled very 
little words. But, little as the words were, 
the line of little folks toeing the crack grew 
shorter and shorter. 

At last only Babe and Tony were left. 

“Rats,” said Miss Merry, clearly. 

“R,” began Tony. 

Fritz’s eyes popped open. His ears stood 
up stiff and straight. The hair along his 
spine rose slowly. 

“Rats,” said Miss Merry again. She 
rolled the “r’” a little. She sounded the 
“t” and the “‘s” plainly to help Tony. 

“R,” said Tony. But what more he said 
no one ever knew, for Fritz spoke. ‘“‘Boof! 
Boof! Boof!’’ he said as loud as he could. 
Then before you could think ‘Jack Robin- 
son” or even “Rats” again, he was off, bark- 
ing wildly. Round and round and round 
the room he ran. Books fell off the desks. 
Pencil boxes rattled and crashed. Pen- 
cils rolled off by themselves. The littlest 
new boy was upset. The waste basket 
tipped over. Then Fritz landed on Miss 
Merry’s desk. ‘‘Boof!’’ he said indignantly. 
‘Where are they? I can’t find any rats.” 

Into the midst of all this confusion came 
the principal. The children were crowd- 
ing about Miss Merry. The littlest new 
boy cried in her arms. And Miss Merry? 
She laughed until the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. She laughed until all the chil- 
dren laughed. Even the littlest new hoy 
found a sob turned into a funny little gur- 
gle. And the principal, who had meant 
to scold, found he couldn’t be heard unless 
he laughed too. So he did. And, as soon 
as she could speak, Miss Merry explained. 

When Fritz had been sent home, and every- 
thing was quiet again, Tony put up his 
hand. ‘Please, Miss Merry,” he said, “who 
spelled down ?” 

The littlest new boy spoke right out loud 
in school. “I know,’’? he cried, ‘’Twas 
Fritz. Wasn’t it, Miss Merry ?” 


’ The Lost Doll. 


There was once a doll whose name was 
Jennie Bluebell. She was named for a 
maiden aunt and a flower, and she was very 
proud of it. 

“You do not meet many dolls with such a 
name,”’ she said to a rubber ball that lived 
in the same house with her. 

“No, indeed,” said the ball, who had no 
special name of his own. 

Jennie Bluebell had black hair and blue 
eyes and rosy cheeks, and on her feet were 
painted gilt shoes that shone like gold. 

“T am made of china,’ she said to the 
ball, ‘‘and so are the vases in the parlor. 
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They are my near relations. We are all 
most refined and delicate, if I do say it my- 
self, and must be handled with care.” 

“Can you bounce?” asked the ball, politely. 

“Bounce!” cried the doll. ‘Horrible! Not 
one of our family ever did such a thing.’”’ 

“It iseasy to do,” said the ball. And he 
rolled off of the table where he had been lying 
and bounced on the floor, for he was very 
active. 

While he was doing this, the little boy 
and girl to whom the toys belonged came 
running in. It was their playtime, and they 
were going to a meadow near their home. 

“T’ll beat you there,” said the little boy 
to his sister. And he picked up the ball from 
the floor and hurried away. The little girl 
followed him; but she was so afraid of drop- 
ping Jennie Bluebell, whom she carried in 
her arms, that she could not run fast, and 
she was still on the road when the little boy 
climbed the meadow stile. 

There was grass planted in the meadow; 
but on one side near the fence there was a 
narrow path which led to an oak-tree, and 
under the tree no grass had been planted 
for it was the children’s play place. Their 
father had hung a swing in the tree for them, 
and there was a sand pile on the ground 
underneath the spreading branches, and the 
birds sang overhead the livelong day—oh, 
it was a pleasant place, and the children 
loved to be there. 

“Let’s play catch with my ball,’ said the 
boy, when his sister had reached him. 


“As soon as I make a bed for my doll,” — 


she answered. And she parted the long grass 
that grew like a hedge about the playground, 
and laid Jennie Bluebell down in it very 
tenderly. 

“How glad I am,” thought the doll, “that 
I am not thrown about like that poor rubber 
ball. My nerves could never stand it.” 

The rubber ball would have laughed to 
hear her, for he was having a glorious time. 
“How glad I am,” he said to himself, as he 
flew from one child to the other, ‘‘that I do 
not have to keep still all the time like the 
china doll. This is what J call fun.” 

The children thought it was fun, too; and 
they played until the dinner bell called them 
to dinner. : 

“Tl get to the house before you do,” said 
the little boy. 

“Wait, wait, till I get Jennie,” called his 
sister. “I put her right here, at least I 
thought I did. Why, I can’t find her,” 
she cried as she hurried from place to place. 
The green grass all looked alike to the anx- 
ious child; and, though she parted it with 
her hands again and again, hoping each time 
to see Jennie Bluebell’s smiling face looking 
up at her, the dear doll was nowhere to be 
found. 

The little boy ran back to help her search; 
but it did no good, and at last they both 
gave up looking and went away sorrowfully. 

‘Perhaps the fairies have taken her away,” 
said the little girl, who was almost crying. 

“Or a rabbit,” suggested her brother. 
“Father saw one in the field yesterday.” 


But rabbits or fairies had nothing to do- 


with the lost doll. She lay all the while 
in the very spot where the little girl had put 
her. The grass had swayed back into 
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and hidden her from sight; and, though she 
called, ‘““Here I am, here I am,” with all her 
might, she could not make herself heard. 

“TJ shall have to lie here all the rest of my 
life,” she cried. “And I wish something 
would fall on me and break me to pieces 
right now.” 

She did not really wish this though; for, 
when a cow that had gotten into the meadow 
came walking by with her heavy tread, the 
doll called out, ‘‘Be careful where you step.” 

It was lonesome in the meadow, and the 
doll longed for some one to keep her com- 
pany. ’Tis true that a family of beetles, 
who had their home under an old log in a 
corner of the field, came out to look at her 
and even crawled on her dress; but she had 
nothing to say to them, and was glad when 
they went away. 

“J shall not close my eyes all night,’’ she 
said to herself when it began to grow dark; 
and she did not. She lay on her back and 
stared into the darkness till the rooster 
crowed for morning, and the sky grew bright 
again. 

Almost as soon as it was light she heard 
a noise in the meadow. Swish, swash! 
Swish, swash! it sounded. The farmer 
was cutting his grass with his sharp-bladed 
scythe, but the doll did not know this; and, 
when the grass in which she lay fell down in 
a heap upon her, she thought the end of 
everything had come. 

“What in the world has happened?’ she 
asked a grasshopper, who had been caught 
in the fall. 

“That is just what I should like to know 
myself,” answered he. And he struggled up 
toward the sunlight, and never came back; 
for it was difficult travelling ina new-mown 
field. 

The children did not come to the meadow 
that day or the next, and the doll gave up 
all hope of being found, 

“They have gone to visit their grand- 
parents,” she said. “I heard them talking 
about it the day I was lost. They have 
forgotten me, and I shall never see them 
again.” 

The very next day, however, they came 
to the meadow to help their. father rake the 
grass, which the sun by this time had dried 
into sweet-smelling hay. They had been 
on a visit, sure enough; and, as they worked, 
they talked of the things they had done 
while they were away from home. ‘The china 
doll could hear every word they said. 

“T rode grandpa’s horse to water two times 
all by myself,” said the little boy. 

“And I fed grandma’s chickens every 
day with «orn,’’ said his sister. 

“Grandpa plants corn in his fields,” said 
the boy. ‘You can’t rake corn,” 

“T love to rake hay,” said the girl, ‘‘and 
mamma says that I may find Jennie Bluebell 
when all our hay is raked.” 

Ah! how the china doll’s heart leaped for 
joy when she heard that! ‘‘Here I am, here 
Iam,” she cried. And, as if in answer to her 
call, the grass was lifted from her, and she 
lay in the sunny field right before the little 
girl’s eyes. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the child, “‘here she is, 
my precious doll! I never was so glad in 
all my life!” 
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“Nor I,” said Jennie Bluebell to the rub- 
ber ball when she was safe in the house 
again. “TI have had a dreadful time. My 
dress is faded, and I am afraid my shoes are, 
too, and I feel years older.” 

“T am older myself,’”’ said the rubber ball, 
who had a dimple in his cheek, which is al- 
ways a sign of age in a ball. ‘‘But we are 
well loved, and that is enough to make any 
one happy.” 

And I agree with the rubber ball, don’t 
you?—Maud Lindsay, in Kindergarten Re- 
view, 


Early Habits. 


Nowhere are the psychical and physical 
so completely interwoven as in the phe- 
nomena of habit. The mind’s initiative 
constantly comes in, but it is as constantly 
seconded by the nervous system, The 
time-limit in habits is one of the strong evi- 
dences of the close connection of body and 
mind. It is a startling fact to face that a 
man’s personal habits are largely fixed 
before he is twenty, the chief lines of his 
future growth and acquaintance before 
he is twenty-five, and his professional habits 
before he is thirty.... We are becoming 
bundles of habits. With every young per- 
son one must, therefore, continually urge: 
Are you willing to retain just the personal 
habits you have now? You cannot too 
quickly change them if you wish to make 
thorough work. From your early morning 
toilet, through the care of your clothing and 
the order of your room, table manners, 
breathing, tone of voice, manner of talking, 
pronunciation, gesture, motion, address, 
study, to your very way of sleeping at night,— 
all your habits are setting like plaster of 
Paris. 


Babies in Other Lands. 


The Indian baby is strapped to a birch- 
bark board, and hung up in a tree or carried 
on his mother’s back, He has no play- 
things; and, if he cries, no one seems to 
mind it much. 

In South America some of the cradles are 
made of palm leaves. A single leaf turned 
up at the edge holds the baby. This cradle 
is often hung up in a tree, and the wind 
rocks the baby to sleep. 

In Africa the mother carries the baby in 
a leather pouch slung on her back. When 
she gets tired of this way, she makes a hole 
in the sand, under some shady bush or 
shrub, and tucks the baby into it. 

An Eskimo baby is tucked up in his 
mother’s hood. It is a warm place, and 
travellers say their chubby little faces look 
very good-natured and happy. When the 
child comes out of the hood, he is stuffed 
into a fawn-skin bag; and a string draws 
the garment together like a pudding-bag, 
keeping him safe and warm. 

In Lapland the cradle is a piece of wood, 
shaped like a canoe and hollowed out until 
it is very light. A quantity of grass is put 
in; and in this soft bed the baby laughs, 
sleeps, and plays with his simple toys all 
the very long days. When his mother goes 
to church, she leaves him outside to keep 
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warm in a hole made in the snow, with a 
faithful dog to drive the wolves away. 
Sometimes several cradles are left in a 
cluster, when the children set up such a 
chatter as to disturb the meeting. 

In Persia, when an Armenian baby is 
born, it is sprinkled with salt, and left to 
itself for nearly twenty-four hours. ‘This 
is done to harden it. The baby is tied in 
its crib, and the little feet are left bare 
even in the coldest weather. The mothers 
blacken the eyebrows and eyelashes; and a 
little girl’s ears are pierced for rings often 
when a day old, and always before they are 
four days old. 

The day a Chinese baby is born, it is 
called one year old. When the next New 
Year’s Day comes, even if it happens to be 
the day after it is born, it is two years old; 
and thereafter every New Year’s Day is its 
birthday. The winter cradle is shaped like 
an hour-glass, open above and below. The 
waist holds the child in, and the hands are 
left free to play with odd-looking rattles. 
If the baby is a boy, the top of his head is 
shaved when he is four weeks old, and after 
that is shaved once a week. 

In India the baby is rocked in a swing. 
The mother takes a long cloth and ties the 
two ends together over a small rafter in the 
low roof of the house, and puts the baby 
into the fold of the cloth. When they go 
out to work in the field, the cloth is fast- 
ened to the branch of some tree. When it 
gets sick, the mother think some one of the 
gods or devils that the family worship must 
be angry, and so she calls a sacred man, 
who wears a yellow cloth and pretends to 
tell secrets, and asks him what the matter 
is with the child. He takes two or three 
little idols out of his bag, and puts them 
down on the ground before him, repeating 
some prayers to them, and then pretends to 
hear what they say. Then he tells the 
woman she has not given her offerings prop- 
erly, and makes her go and bring a few 
pennies, a little rice, and even a chicken, 
These he takes for himself and goes away, 
telling her the child will get well—Lvtile 
Missionary 


Teacher (sternly): “‘What were you laugh- 
ing at, Robert?” 

Bobby: “I wasn’t laughin’, ma’am: my 
complexion puckered, that’s all.” 


A cat has four feet 

To be quite complete; 

But no cat has five, 

Sure as you're alive. M. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkisi 
bath. It should be om every wash- 
stand. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


$058 
The Church in England. 


The Church, possessing the churches and 
cathedrals, has almost the monopoly of what 
she calls ‘worship.’ Her success in ob- 
taining worshippers is the justification she 
offers to England of her cost to the State. 
She attracts them by her ‘‘pomp of worship.” 
And this needs money. It comes from the 
genteel classes, who support the Church be- 
cause she supports them by her practice 
and example in an insolence of exclusive- 
ness which is making England hateful to 
the best of the English poor. But she 
cannot afford to alienate them by austerity. 
So she makes a compromise. Only wor- 
ship—‘‘we do the rest” (as the Kodak Com- 
pany says). 

It is amazing that England has not yet 
generally applied the works of Bishop Heber s 
missionary hymn to her own _ official 
worship :— 

“The heathen in their blindness 
Bow down to wood and stone.” 

The material church in nearly every vil- 
lage is an idol of wood and stone, bedecked 
with pagan frippery and worshipped with 
pagan pomp and pagan ritual. That it is 
worshipped from the inside, and not the out, 
does not constitute an essential difference. 
The church is no longer a meeting-house 
for prayerful Christians. It is a temple for 
the ritual worship which has taken the 
place of the Christian life. The sacerdotal 
pretensions of the English Church have gone 
up exactly in the ratio that her claims to 
legal authority, to exclusive knowledge, and to 
influence upon national conduct have gone 
down. They are unreasonable because they 
rest professedly not upon reason, but upon 
faith. Faith to an individual may be the 
highest motive of conduct. It proves itself in 
his heart. Toa nation it can never be any- 
thing more than a mischievous cry. If it is 
maintained nationally, it becomes persecu- 
tion. If itis (as in England) acknowledged 
officially without any national attempt to act 
it out in conduct, it infects with unreality 
the whole religious thought of the people. 
It is upon official faith in her sacerdotal pre- 
tensions that the English Church now rests. 
Official support removed, she would fall to 
pieces. History is blazed at intervals with 
revivals of early Christian practice. Saint 
Francis, Lollardism, Lutheranism, Puri- 
tanism, Port Royal in France (when ‘“‘le 
christianisme reparut austére et grave; le 
monde revit avec étonnement la face pale du 
Crucifié’’), the Wesleys at the close of the 
eighteenth century, the Salvation Army of 
to-day,—all mark the emergence of the orig- 
inal type. Self-denial is one of its notes. 
I have asked what would be the effect upon 
the supply of candidates for orders if the 
Church ceased to offer the inducement of 
social position. I ask now what would be 
the effect of her demanding from her future 
officers the same renunciation that the Sal- 
vation Army requires from its rank and file. 
The men give up liquor and tobacco, The 
women also give up “dress.” A paper the 
other day described a garden party given by 
the Bishop of Winchester to his clergy. A 
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taken it for a garden party at Marlborough 
House. The dresses were just as fashionable, 
if not quite so costly. ‘These ladies naturally 
dress for the world they belong to, for the 
plateau, not for the plain. But village girls 
have the faculty of imitation quite as 
strongly as their betters, Is there anything 
more comical than to hear a clergyman in 
apparently robust health, who smokes like a 
chimney, recommending to the young men 
of his parish the teetotalism which “the 
doctor’ does not allow him to practise? 
“They do take we for fools,” observe the 
listeners, grinning to one another, But the 
parson is quite unconscious of the humor 
of the position. 

Would the vocation of the average can- 
didate for orders survive such a self-denying 
ordinance as this? I wish some bishop 
would be sporting enough to try. 

This article has already exceeded the limits 
I proposed to myself on beginning it. Let 
me sum up shortly. 

Some nineteen-twentieths of the English 
people are officially supplied with religion 
by a small fraction of the genteel class which 
forms the other twentieth. This fraction 
is distinct in habits of life and of thought 
from the mass of the population, from which 
it is kept apart by caste restrictions as severe 
as those which govern the relations of Brah- 
min and Sudra. The form of religion it offers 
mechanically is practically obsolete, and is 
only accepted by the force of old habit. It 
remains as a distinct element in English 
life, not contributing at all, or in the very 
slightest degree, to the formation of conduct, 
with which it is hardly associated in general 
thought. This view, if accepted, would 
naturally lead to the question of how far 
a sweeping change of agency might render 
religion more efficacious in raising the na- 
tional character which appears now to be 
distinctly decadent, The Salvation Army 
gives us the spectacle of an agency which 
aims directly at the improvement of con- 
duct. It demands renunciation and refor- 
mation, and it offers in return the love of 
God made manifest in the humility and the 
love which inspire its followers. ‘The issue 
is a plain one-— gentility, sacerdotalism, and 
the ‘pomp of worship” on one side, that on 
the other, the Plain against the Plateau, 
To a casual observer it looks as if the Church 
had better come down—-while she can—D, G, 
Pedder, in the Contemporary Review, 


“The New Unitarian” and “The 
Christian Register.” 


Our younger contemporary, the New 
Umitarian, makes a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the mission and value of the Chris- 
tian Register, disclaiming, at the same time, 
any intention of competing with our paper. 
So far as we are concerned, it was not neces- 
sary to make this friendly disclaimer, for 
we have no jealousy of other workers in 
the field. The only question that can arise 
concerning the right of any one to start a 
new Unitarian journal on its course re- 
lates to the need of it. If the New Unita- 
rvan can do any good which the Register 


casual observer, said the reporter, might have} cannot, then it has its warrant and justi- 
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fication. When the plant of our other 
contemporary, the Pacific Unitarian, was 
destroyed by earthquake and fire in San 
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Francisco, the ptblisher of the Christian 


Register put at the disposal of the editors 
the resources of his printing establishment. 
Copy came across the continent, was printed 
here, and went back again, transformed 
into an excellent imitation of the genuine 
article, If at any time New York is 
wrecked in storm or earthquake, or goes 
up in flames, we have no doubt that our 
publisher will perform the same office for 
the New Unitarian. So far as we know, 
our subscription list does not show the effect 
of competition, and certainly if, without 
reducing the number of our readers, others 
can be induced to pay for and read a Uni- 
tarian periodical, that will be so much clear 
gain to the cause we represent, and that is 
the only consideration that should have any 
weight with a Unitarian worker. The New 
Unitarian says :— 


We received recently a letter from an 
esteemed friend which gives us chance to 
say very frankly a word or so that needs to 
be said in warrant of our existence. Our 
friend likes us, but remonstrates against the 
launching of another denominational pub- 
lication in competition to the Christian 
Register; therefore he cannot subscribe to, 
nor contribute to the columns of, the New 
Unitarian. 

We acknowledge no competition. It is 
out belief that the Christian Register is the 
best, most consistently, and nobly religious 
paper published in the country. Where 
others have weakly yielded to popular de- 
mands for less than persistent ideals of re- 
ligious journalism, it has stood true. It is 
an abiding credit and glory to our cause. 
Its very faults (if any it has) grow out of 
the most distinctive virtues of our denomi- 
national heritage. 


We believe that it would be a calamity 


to have anything occur to weaken the sue- 
cess of the Christian Register. Tet us speak 
of the impossible: Should it ever appear 
that any success which the New Unitarian 
had achieved were gained at the cost of the 
actual impairment of the Christian Register’s 
standing, we hold ourselves pledged to dis- 
continue its publication from that date and 
day. The greater denominational good 
would make such action the only reason- 
able one. 


But we are not concerned about the im-° 


possible. In actual fact we believe that 
the very excellences of the Register make 
our more modest place available. We be- 
lieve that our success may tend to inerease 
an appetite for Unitarian literature which 
only the Register can satisfy. More perti- 
nently, we believe that a publication issued 
from New York rather than from Boston 
has distinct value in keeping the focus true 
for proper estimate of the real Unitarian 
trend of things in national and continental 
development. We believe that our “free 
lance” attitude, our utter relief from the 
responsibilities of being the denominational 
organ, our right to assume the view-point 
of the passing moment because our older 
and larger contemporary at Boston may 
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be trusted to maintain denominational dig- 
nity and poise without our help,-—all these 
things, we believe, give us a significance not 
worthless in the working out of Unitarian 
conditions. 

We believe that every loyal Unitarian 
ought to be a subscriber to the Christian 
Register. Also we believe that every sub- 
scriber of the Register would gain somewhat 
in breadth of view-point and even zest and 
liveliness of denominational interest, if he 
would also subscribe for the New Unitarian. 

And other folks seem to think so too. We 
have not heard of any alarming falling off 
of subscriptions at the Register office, but 
our subscription list grows delightfully. 
People say nice things about us, and we are 
having a good time. We think, too, we are 
doing some good. 


A Retrospective Glance. 


BY REV. FRANK L. PHALEN. 


After twenty years of service in the Uni- 
tarian ministry there are many memories 
and impressions which abide and inspire. 

Born in the orthodox fold, descended 
from a Calvinistic ancestry, surrounded from 
my youth by pious and devout parents and 
relatives, to whom Unitarianism was a name 
for godlessness and worldliness, yet without 
ever seeing a Unitarian, and wholly through 
the reading of Emerson and Channing and 
Clarke, I came slowly and _ reluctantly, 
almost fearfully, to hold Unitarian principles. 
4 From Andover Hill, from that famous and 
once powerful seminary, I went a quarter 
$ of a century ago to Meadville, burning my 
bridges, and leaving at that time all my 

friends in the older churches. 

Those who breathe freely the air of re- 
ligious liberty cannot know “the great price” 
some of us have paid to obtain this freedom. 

I went from Andover for only one reason: 
to find perfect liberty,—the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free,—and I found 
it, with friends and comrades, and-a new 
heaven and a new earth, at Meadville and 
in our Unitarian fellowship. 

Let me here give my tribute of affection 
and gratitude to the friends and helpers in 
the older church, who in the days of my 
theological trial bore with me patiently 
and sought to save me from what they 
thought the errors and dangers of heresy. 

It is no credit to any man, especially a 

minister, to speak unkindly of the men and 

women in the olden church, or to think they 
_ are lacking in either intellect or ethical in- 
sight. 

I am glad I was born among Scotch Pres- 
byterians, and that ancestors of mine were 
earnest believers in the historic creeds. 

ale hold that Presbyterianism and Congre- 

alism with courses in David Hume 
pour Voltaire and Thomas Paine are splendid 
- ancestral and mental preparations for the 
religion of Jesus as interpreted by Robert 
Collyer and John White Chadwick and Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and James Martineau. 
_ Twenty years of the ministry, and, as I 
look back, the trials and sorrows vanish like 


"clouds before the sun. 


‘Tam grateful to Meadville. 
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I am grate- 
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ful to our patient, helpful, and splendid 
laity. I am grateful to my brethren in our 
ministry, and our sisters, too, for their com- 
radeship, their sympathy, their uniform 
brotherliness and manliness during the 
twenty years now behind me. 

Meadville will ever be a name to inspire 
me, and always there will be associated with 
that school of the prophets the name and 
presence of Rev. Abiel A. Livermore, D.D., 
so long its honored and beloved president. 

Twenty years of mistakes and failures 
many, but of so many happy experiences 
and with so many precious associations, with 
men and women, and little children, in all 
the deep and tender, the glad and the solemn 
hours of life. 

I am glad I became a Unitarian. I am 
glad I became a Unitarian minister. My 
only regret is that I have served the cause of 
God and humanity so imperfectly. 

What joy and inspiration to have known 
such laymen as the Whitings of Wilton, 
N.H., Dr. Joseph Draper and Hon. Dorman 
B. Eaton of Brattleboro, Vt., Miss Mary 
A. Downing and Hon. J. C. A. Hill of Con- 
cord, N.H., and, above all men, Hon. George 
F,. Hoar of Worcester, Mass. These are 
only types of our laity——men and women 
who make life sane and sweet and happy. 

What ministers,—James Freeman Clarke, 
Thomas Hill, Andrew P. Peabody, John 
White Chadwick, James Martineau, and 
scores of others, here and yonder, whose 
thought and speech and fellowship, whose 
visions and dreams have made earth ever 
growing brighter toward the perfect day, 
with 

“God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world!” 

It is good to have lived these twenty 
years; and, while the mind retains the lights 
and shadows of memory, I shall thank God 
for the gift of these golden years. 

One word to our young men. If your 
mind and heart draw you to serve your 
fellow-men, to preach the everlasting gospel 
of truth and righteousness and love, then I 
ean think of no nobler opportunity than is 
offered in the Unitarian ministry. But be 
fully persuaded in your own mind. Be 
moved by an overmastering conviction that 
you are sent, and then go into the world and 
“preach the gospel,” not philosophy, not 
criticism, not speculation, not your transient 
opinions, but the eternal verities of the 
Christian faith. Be a comforter, an inspirer, 
a friend, a companion, to all your parish, 
and verily you and they shall be blessed. 

Young men, there is no nobler opportunity 
than the Unitarian ministry; but the call 
is for strong, vigorous, devout, earnest, and 
wise souls, who are equipped, not only with 
acquired knowledge, but the power of con- 
viction and the art of persuasion and the 
mystery of personal efficiency. 

Finally, brethren, there is no note of wail- 
ing in this confession. The future of our 
cause was never brighter. The stars are 
our champions. The great tides of thought 
are floating the Ark of the Covenant of 
Eternal Truth nearer and nearer to all the 
islands and continents of earth. The prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism, the ideas and senti- 
ments of Emerson and Martineau, modified 
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by advancing thought, are as sure to prevail 
as the winds are to blow or the seven seas 
to ebb and flow. 

The new spirit which binds us together, 
the splendid leadership of our organiza- 
tions, the earnestness of our ministry, the 
decay of ancient superstitions,—all proclaim 
that the next twenty years will be better 
than the twenty that are safely hidden in 
the treasury of our God. 


“The time is short: the more the reason then 
For filling it as full as it can hold 
With thrills of beauty, yearnings for the 
truth, 
And joys of love and labor manifold. 


“Then should it chance, as we would fain 
believe, 
Life’s glory waits us in some other sphere, 
The first great joy shall be, we did not miss 
God’s meaning in the glory that is here.” 


“Cur Deus Homo.” 
A LETTER TO AN ORTHODOX FRIEND. 


BY STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


I think I never was so curious about any 
other man’s position as I have been and am 
about yours. Are you willing to describe it 
to me? 

When I asked you,—it was at the last 
meeting of the Ministerial Association, 
and I had been a good deal startled at certain 
of your questions and answers,—‘‘What, 
then, is the difference between your position 
and mine?” you replied, as I understood you, 
that you supposed the principal difference 
was that, while I believed in the unity of the 
Divine Nature, you believed in the Trinity of 
the Divine Nature. But I could not then, 
and I cannot now, understand in what sense 
you believe in the Trinity. You seem—to 
me— to have lost wholly the conception of its 
Second Person. 

The belief ‘that Christ was God the Son 
has depended throughout the Christian ages 
on the belief in his adaptation to some par- 
ticular function in the economy of the uni- 
verse. During the earlier of these ages, for 
about a thousand years, it was thought that 
this function was to serve as a kind of lure 
to Satan. Satan, it was held, had acquired 
by the ‘‘fall” a legal right to the souls of all 
of Adam’s progeny, contingent, however, on 
their sinfulness, But, when, deceived, he 
seized the immortal and sinless Son and 
claimed him also, he forfeited this right by 
usurpation, and was compelled to sign a re- 
lease for all of the ‘“‘brotherhood of Christ.” 
This doctrine, you will remember, was taught 
by Origen, by Augustine, by all the great 
leaders of early Christian thought. But 
later, originating with Anselm and given to 
the world in his book ‘‘Cur Deus Homo,” the 
thought has been that the function of the 
Son was to release God’s mercy, fettered by 
his infinite justice. 

But you made it perfectly clear to me that 
you no more believe than I do that cosmic 
history contains a drama at all resembling 
either of those implied by the acceptance of 
one or the other of these theories; that you 
believe, as I do, that our relation to God is 
ethical and spiritual rather than in any sense 
mechanical. But, leaving out such drama, 
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freeing the relation of all that is mechanical, 
where shall we look for function for God the 
Son? And without function, whatever the 
reality may be, I think you will concede that 
a person in the Godhead is inconceivable to 
us. We cannot think of an entity stripped of 
its attributes, and in the case of a spiritual 
entity function is the only attribute conceiv- 
able. A person in the Godhead exists in one 
thought only as he does. It seems to me 
that you have been compelled, remaining a 
Trinitarian, to prepare for yourself a second 
“Cur Deus Homo,” Atany rate, lam curious 
to know your answer to the question implied 
by that title. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


The patrons of Lithia Springs Chautauqua 
declare that the season of 1906 has been 
the best in the history of the institution, and 
that the programme throughout was one 
of rare excellence. 

On August 12 Rev. W. M. Backus preached 
on ‘The Religion of Love’’ and fully sus- 
tained the reputation he had secured by his 
previous visits to Lithia. In the afternoon 
Dr. G. M. Brown preached, and later Dr. 
D. W. Howell of Hartford, Conn., conducted 
the vesper services. Lectures were given 
through the season by Miss Ben-Oliel, the 
Jewess; Rev. H. R. Rose, who illustrated his 
talk about “‘ Parsifal’’ with stereopticon views; 
Prof. Kokichi Morimoto, who now occupies 
the chair of history in the Tokyo University; 
Mr. John F. Carter, editor-in-chief of the 
daily Herald of Mobile, Ala.; and Miss Belle 
Kearney, the woman orator of the South. 

On Recognition Day two graduates were 
presented and an alumni association for 
Shelby County was formed, with a banquet 
at which forty-eight places were laid. On 
Prohibition Day Hon. John G. Wooley de- 
livered an wunimpassioned but impressive 
address, free from acrimony, but pregnant 
with telling truths and sledge-hammer blows 
at the nation’s greatest evil, the liquor 
traffic. On Farmers’ Day the programme 
was under the direction of W. E. Killam, 
president of the County Institution. The 
address in the forenoon was by Prof. West 
of the University of Illinois, and in the after- 
noon Prof. Francis W. Blair of the Charles- 
town Normal School gave a fine address on 
“The Three Elements of an Education.’’ In 
the evening, after a miscellaneous programme 
of music and readings, Dr. Watson spoke 
briefly on the possibilities and opportunities 
of the farmer. 

The classes of the past season have been 
unusually successful. Good work has been 
done by the nature study classes, under the 
direction of Prof. J. P. Gilbert of the State 
University; in vocal work, by Rev. A. G. 
Sullens; in physical culture, by Prof. W. G. 
Fletcher, whose work has been of great ben- 
efit to those privileged to come under his 
instruction. Dr. Carolyn Geisel of the 
Battle Creek Sanatorium, was present 
throughout the assembly, and with her assis- 
tant gave health talks and cooking lessons 
that always drew a large audience. 

On the second Sunday the preachers were 
Rey. Thomas K. Byrnes from Erie, Pa., 
who spoke on “The Kingdom of God in the 
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Soul of Man,” and Rev. William Spurgeon 
of London, Eng., who spoke on the great 
law-giver Moses as an example for young 
men hardly to be surpassed by any other. 
On the closing Sabbath the morning ser- 
mon was by Rev. James P. Watson, the 
Quaker preacher, who spoke again in the 
afternoon, choosing for his subject ‘‘The 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherlwood 
of Man.” 
revealed the rapid rise from a humble black- 
smith, fourteen years ago, to the place he 
now occupies. 


plorer. Dr. Geil is a talented man, an elo- 
quent speaker, a scientist who has spent 


considerable time in exploring the heart 


of the Dark Continent, and who has-made 


a careful study of foreign missions during 


He was emphatic 
in his commendation of the missionaries 


his extensive travels. 


and in his condemnation of their critics. 

His story of his travels was interesting. 
Mention should also be made of Prof. 

Wetzel’s dramatic presentation of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ 


the entertainment given by Prof. McCormick 
his dog Bronte, the musical services 
of the Carolinian Jubilee Singers and the 
Boston Carnival Company, and the work 
done with the children in the kindergarten 


and 


by Miss Olive Morton of Effingham. 
The founder of Lithia Springs Chautaugua, 
Rev. J. L. Douthit, is deserving of and re- 


ceived a full meed of praise for his untiring 


energy and management in securing the 
excellent programme for this season. He 
gave faithful service for the sake of the cause 
which is dear to his very soul, and the grati- 
tude and good will of the people are his. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The preliminary announcement has al- 


ready been printed in the Register, and 


mailed to the members of the Institute. 


Though it was incomplete, it contained 


enough to give assurance of a highly prof- 


itable meeting. One of the most important 


objects for which it was issued was to sup- 


ply to the members the list of books for re- 


view. 

The final programme is approaching com- 
pletion. There will be some rearrange- 
ments and some additions. Notable addi- 
tions are an address by Nathaniel Schmidt, 
professor of Semitic languages and litera- 
tures in Cornell University, on ‘“The Historic 
Importance of the Negeb,” and an address 
by Charles Sedgwick Minot, professor in the 
Harvard Medical School, on “The Function 
of Consciousness in Life.’”’ 

Much will be added to the pleasure of 
the members of the Institute by the social 
opportunities. Rey. Alfred W. Birks, min- 
ister of the First Parish Church of Peters- 
ham, and Mrs. Birks will entertain at after- 
noon tea each day. Tennis, golf, the woods, 
the fields, the hills, offer abundant oppor- 
tunity for physical exercise. 

The hotel (which men who are members 
of the Institute will have exclusive pos- 
session of) will doubtless be filled to over- 
flowing. The secretary is receiving appli- 
cations for accommodations, It is, highly 


A modest sketch of his own life 


The speaker of the evening 
was Dr, William E. Geil, the African ex- 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominationa] 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treaswrer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


desirable that applications be received with- 
out delay. Please do not wait till the last 
few days before the session, but apply now, 
if you intend to be in Petersham. 

The secretary of the Institute has re- 
ceived from the secretary of the New Eng- 


land Passenger Association the following 
letter :-— 


Dear Sir,—1 take pleasure in advising 
that lines in this Association, excepting the 
Eastern Steamship Company, have author- 
ized rate of fare and a third, certificate plan, 
for the above occasion, upon the conditions 
and from the points named in explanatory 
circular enclosed. Going tickets with cer- 
tificates to be issued and honored only as 
they read from Athol or Barre, Mass, Fee 


of twenty-five cents will be charged for 
each certificate viséd. 


This applies to tickets purchased at sta- 
tions in New England States and at New 


York City, Albany, Troy, but not further 
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west or south-west. At least one hundred 
certificates must be presented on October 
3 and 4, in order that the reduced fare of 
one-third be available for the homeward 
trip. If less than a hundred are presented, 
no one gets any reduction. Do not fail 
to get your certificate when you are start- 
ing to the meeting. Five men neglecting 
this may mean that ninety-five others lose 
the reduction. Again, let it be explained 
that there is no railroad running through 
Petersham. ‘The railroad stations are Athol 
on the “Fitchburg,” and Barre on the ‘“‘Mas- 
sachusetts Central.’”’ Get your ticket to 
either point. The reduction in the return 
fare applies to both. Apply soon to your 
local agent. 

Teams will meet trains on Monday, Oc- 
tober 1, to convey members to Petersham. 
All who can reach Athol as conveniently 
as Barre are urged to go to Athol. The 
distance from Athol to Petersham is shorter. 
The charge for this transportation will be 
reasonable. The endeavor will be made 
to have adequate conveyances for all who 
come. Similarly, the return trip will be 
made on Friday. 

The train service is good. Trains on the 
“Fitchburg Division’ leave Boston at 9.30, 
11.30, 12.50. The best train on the “Cen- 
tral” leaves Boston at 1.40. Good trains 
from the west reach Athol at 1.29 and 2.56; 
and a good train from the west reaches 
Barre at 1.55 Members are urged to ar- 
rive as early in the afternoon as convenient, 
in order that the drive may be made before 
dark. The train leaving Boston at 12.50 
for Athol is specially recommended. To 
men who would enjoy an eight-mile walk 
over the hills this plan is suggested. Take 
the half-past nine o’clock train over the 
Fitchburg Division, arriving at Athol a few 
minutes before twelve o’clock. Have lun- 
cheon in Athol, and walk across to Peters- 
ham in the afternoon. 

In conclusion, let me say another word 
about the spirit of the meeting. This ses- 
sion of the Institute offers an exceptional 
opportunity to ‘‘talk things out,’ and also 
for the promotion of good-fellowship. What 
the programme is matters less than the spirit 
of the men attending the meeting. Every 
one can make a positive contribution to 
the spirit of the meeting. If each man 
takes not the passive attitude, but the ac- 
tive attitude toward our mutual purpose, 
it will be such a meeting as to leave a radiant 
memory in the minds of all who share it. 
Let us all highly resolve that it shall be so. 

HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


In New Zealand every person of sixty- 
five years and upward, who has lived for 
twenty-five years in the colony and led a 
Sober, respectable life for at least five years 
past, is entitled to an old-age pension out of 
the state funds. Last year the pensioners 
included four centenarians, two of whom 
were one hundred and three years old. The 
pension is paid on the first day of every 
month through the Postal Department, 
and it is quite a sight to watch the stream 
of happy old people coming and going. 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, September 11. There were present 
Messrs. Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Fox, Hoar, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, St. John, Ware, 
and Wright, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Mor- 
ton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the months of May, June, July, 
and August :— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand May 1, 1906.. $105,407.10 

From donations. . 3351.50 
Income of invested funds. . 22,575.31 
Interest on bank deposits. . 419.31 
Bequest of Miss Caroline ‘Richmond, 

Providence, R.I., unconditioned, and 

established as a fund bearing’ her 
name. 18,000.00 

California {Relief Fund and San Fran- 

cisco First Church Restoration Fund, 
contributions. . 25,201.00 
Ministerial Aid Fund, additional gifts, 600.00 

Church Building Loan Fund, addition 
to the Fund. . 188.11 

Investment Church ‘Building’ “Loan 
Fund, Bp ope on cee 4,516.54 
Books sold, eters a 1,304.05 
$181,562.92 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes. . $24,870.12 
Books, tracts, etc. 2,787.35 
Salaries and ‘other 1 missionary. expenses, 4,872.04 
Exoenses of Unitarian Building. . 3,580.35 
LG alifornia Relief Fund and San Fran- 

cisco First Church Restoration Fund, 

AOUMEPRIG. Ivpietet nein ss leek 35,027.02 
Investment Church Building Loan 

Fund, loans to churches, .... . 10,000.00 
General investments, amount ‘invested, 43,815.00 
All other purposes. . See eceipheve ets 6.45 

Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1006.. 56,505-50 

$181,562.92 


Upon the report of the Committee on Fi- 
nance the following votes were passed :— 

An agreement of all parties interested in 
the estate of Joel W. Sheldon, late of Ashby, 
Mass., deceased, relating to the disposition 
of said estate among the devisees and lega- 
tees having been read, it was 


Voted, That Francis H. Lincoln, Treasurer of said 
American Unitarian Association, be authorized, in the name 
and behalf of said Association, to enter into the foregoing 
agreement and to sign the name in the name and behalf 
of the Association, and also to sign in the name and 
behalf of the Association all further instruments and 
agreements necessary to carry into effect the provisions of 
the foregoing agreement, so far as the said Association is 
concerned, 

Whereas Henry G. Denny, of Boston, in the County of 
Suffolk and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, as he is 
executor under the will of Harriet D. Ward, which will 
was duly proved and allowed in the Probate Court for the 
County of Suffolk and Commonwealth aforesaid on Aug. 
9, 1872, has acted in accordance with the terms of said, 
will by holding as executor a legacy amounting to twelve 
thousand dollars ($12,000), for the benefit of the First 
Unitarian Church of Marietta, Ohio; 

And whereas, by the terms of said will, such other person 
is requested to act as trustee for said fund under said will 
as said Henry G. Denny may appoint; 

And whereas it is impossible for the said Henry G. 
Denny any longer to perform the duties required of him 
under said will in regard to said legacy as above; 

And whereas the said Henry G. Denny has requested, 
as empowered by the terms of said will, the American Uni- 
tarian Association, of Boston, aforesaid, to become trustee 
under the terms of said will for the benefit of said church, 
and to receive in cash the funds now held by him as executor 
for the benefit of said church as aforesaid, and to hereafter 
perform the duties as trustee for the benefit of said church 
as required by the terms of said will,— 

Voted, That the Association accept the office of trustee 
under the will of Harriet D. Ward, late of Boston, Mass., 


if it shall be so appointed by the Judge of Probate in and | 


tor the County of Suffolk, said trust being for the benefit of 
the First Unitarian Church of Marietta, Ohio. 


Voted, That the Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be, and \ land 
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hereby is, authorized, in the name and behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, to sign a petition to the Judge of 
Probate in and for the County of Suffolk for the appoint- 
ment of said Association as trustee under the will of Harriet 
D. Ward, lite of Boston, Mass. 

Voted, That the Treasurer. Francis H. Lincoln, be, and 
he is hereby, authorized, in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, to sign, affix the cor- 
porate seal to, and deliver to the Helena Light and Rail- 
way Company of Helena, Mont., the following described 
premises: lot numbered three (3) in Block numbered 
thirty-two (32) in the original town site of Helena, in Lewis 
and Clark County-in the State of Montana, together with 
the building and other improvements thereon, for the term 
of three years from May 1, 1906. 

Voted That the Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be, and 
he is hereby, authorized, in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, to sell, transfer, and de- 
liver four shares of stock in the Old Boston National Bank 
of Boston, now standing in the name of Judah Monis Fund, 
the said Association having been appointed Trustee under 
the will of said Judah Monis by a decree of the Probate 
Court in and for the County of Worcester, dated Aug. 4, 
1906, 

Voted, To cancel the appropriation not required of $400 
May 24, 1906, to Rev. Magnus J. Skaptason. 

Voted, Yo appropriate from the above amount $40 to 
Gudmundur Arnason, advanced to him June 1. 

Voted, To make the following appropriations from the 
anonymous gift of $12,000, all to be at the discretion of the 
President, and for the year beginning May 1, 1906: $300, 
in aid of the work of Rev. Thomas Clayton, in Allegheny, 
Pa.; $200, for work in McKeesport, Morgantown, Wheeling, 
or other places in the vicinity of Pittsburg. Pa.,; $600 
to Rev. W. Delos Smith for work in Hamilton, Can., and 
vicinity; $200, to Rev. Harry E. Gilchrist tor circuit work 
in New York; $120 to the First Unitarian Society, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., additional, and besides $80, to be taken from 
the appropriation of May 24, for general work; $250 for 
work in the Meadville District. 

Voted, To also make appropriations as follows, for new 
Field Agents, from-the above-mentioned anonymous gifts 
and at the discretion of the President: $750 for work in 
and about Oneida,.N.Y.,; $750 for work within the borders 
of the Joseph Priestley Conference; $750 for work in 
Northern Michigan; $750 for work in and about Boisé, 
Ida.; $750 for work in and about Lewiston, Ida.; $750 
for travelling expenses in connection with these new posts. 

Voted, That the Finance Committee be authorized to 
expend such sum as may be needed to put in proper con- 
dition, by varnishing or otherwise, the oil portraits in this 
Building, and, should they deem it advisable, to make an 
arrangement for continued care. 


The Publication Committee reported that 
they had voted to print a tract by Rev. 
Frederic H. Kent. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The new and permanent address of Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte is corner of Commonwealth Avenue and Leam- 
ington Road, Brighton, Mass. Auburndale (Norumbega 
Park) electrics. Telephone: Brighton 535-4. 


Deaths. 


HODGDON.—At Arlington, September 17, Maria 
Wellington Hodgdon, wife of the late Dr. R. L. Hodgdon, 
im ev ae years three months, 

RNED.—At Dublin, N.H., Thursda 
13, Ria Bushnell Learned, daughter of ee Barrett 
and Emily Cheney Learned, six months. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at South Manchester, Conn,, Saturday, 
September 15, at 3.30 P.M. 


September 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof. in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dress: 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


arents (to 


Sligo a little girl born of educated 
, Chris- 


become a member of our family. Reply 
tian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 


| HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 


change and be healthy and happy oS Wi Va.’’? 
Write for facts to ™_ who eed e's: Read, High- 


Springs, Va. (A Richmon Siskis 
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Upon recommendation of the Education 
Committee it was 


Voled, To distribute the income of the Frothingham Fund, 
No 2 for the current year as follows: $400, to Mr. D.S.S. 
Goodloe for educational work in Eastern Kentucky, at the 
discretion of the President; the balance of the income of the 
fund to be equally divided between Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute and Calhoun Colored School. 


The executive committee reported on the 
following matters requiring their action, 
under Article IV. of the By-laws, since the 
last meeting of the directors, the votes hav- 
ing been duly adopted June 20, which ac- 
tion of its executive committee the board 
voted to approve :— 


Voted, That the President, Samuel A. Eliot, and the Secre- 
tary, Charles E. St. John, be, and they are hereby, authorized, 
in the name and _ behalf of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, to sign, affix the corporate seal to, and deliver a deed 
to Peter Dahm of Lot No. Four (4) in Block No. Twenty- 
six (26) in Briggs’s Third Addition to the Village of Ar- 
cadia, Trempealeau County, Wis. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association accept 
a conveyance of the real estate of the South Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, a religious corporation having its place 
of worship at Worcester, in the County of Worcester and 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and make conveyance 
thereof to said South Unitarian Congregational Society 
upon the following condition, viz.:— 

That so long as said society or its assigns shall maintain 
on said real estate a Unitarian church as a memorial church, 
and when said real estate shall by said society or its as- 
signs be diverted from the uses or purposes aforesaid to 
any other interests, uses, or purposes than as aforesaid, then 
the title of said society or its assigns in the same shall forever 
cease, and be forever vested in the American Unitarian As- 
sociation,—and at the same time execute and deliver a dec- 
laration of trust, a copy of which is on file, and that Samuel A. 
Eliot, President of the corporation, be authorized to execute 
and deliver in the name of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation allnecessary instruments for the purpose of carrying 
this yote into effect and to affix the seal of the Association 
thereto, the intent of this action being to provide a perma- 
nent Memorial Church in the city of Worcester. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loans to have 
been made since the last meeting of the 
board of directors: First Icelandic Uni- 
tarian Church of Winnipeg, Manitoba, $4,000; 
the Unitarian Church of London, Ontario, 
Canada, $6,000. 


Upon the nomination of the secretary the 
following appointments were made:— 


Voted, To appoint Rey. William Thurston Brown Field 
Secretary for the Rocky Mountain Department at a salary 
of $c50 a month and travelling expenses. 

Voted, ‘To appoint Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., fraternal delegate to the American Christian 
Convention, and to authorize the payment of his expenses. 

Voted, To appoint Rey. Lewis G. Wilson lecturer on the 
Billings foundation at a salary of $125 a month and travel- 
ling expenses. 

Voted, To amend the By-laws of the board of directors 
by the transfer of the word “Idaho” in Section 8 of Article 
IV. to Section 7 of Article IV., and to omit the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh lines of Article XX., beginning ‘In the year 
1903.” 

Voted, To approve for the list from which trustecs are 


chosen fer the Hackley School the name of Mr, Archibald 
Emerson Palmer. 


The secretary presented a letter from 
the committee of the new society in Oneida, 
N.Y., expressing their thanks for aid re- 
ceived from the Association. 

He also presented the following letter 
from Bishop Ferencz of Hungary :— 


To THE Rev. Samuge, A. Exiot, D.D,, 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association, Boston: 


Rev, and dear Sir,—It is perhaps entirely 
out of date to come to you now with these 
poor words of sympathy, but still I must 
make you sure that not only as Christians, 
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but also as your fellow-Unitarians, we were 
deeply shocked by the very sad news which 
reached us about the California disaster. 
Moved by Prof. Boros, our Consistory de- 
cided in her May mecting that we shall ex- 


press the sympathy of the Hungarian Uni- | 


tarians to you. Since we learned from the 
Christian Register some particulars about 
our San Francisco friends, we feel somewhat 
relieved, knowing that the lives of our 
brethren were spared, Indeed, for a while 
we were anxious for you, having read just 
at that time that you were travelling in the 
very place. 

It was very pleasant to learn how noble- 
hearted our brethren were in their aid to- 
ward the general and special funds collected 
by you. We are sure that it was ennob- 
ling to each heart which was able to share 
in the privilege of giving. May God save 
you from similar calamities, that instead 
of restoring the ruins created by natural 
forces you may continue your work of build- 
ing new houses to the glory of God and the 
benefit of mankind! 

Accept, dear Sir, and express to your 
brethren there, my deep and sincere sym- 
pathy in the name of. our Consistory, held 
at Kolozsv4r May 9, 1906, and believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH FERENCZ, 
Bishop oj the Unitarian Churches 
im Hungary. 
It was 


Voted, To approve of the following persons as the board 
of trustees of the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry: 
Francis Cutting, Edith King Davis, John P. Irish, Thomas 
L. Eliot, Chester Rowell, Sarah Abbie Cutting, George W. 
Stone, W. H. Payson, Charles R. Bishop, J. Conklin 
Brown, Horace Davis, Earl M. Wilbur, Sheldon G Kellogg, 
William H. Gorham, L. W. Blinn. 


Adjourned, 
CHARLES E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


(Unitarian Sunday-School 
Socicty. 


New Methods. 


The Sunday School in Hopedale, Mass., 
has always been alive, alert, aggressive. Its 
workers have not waited to be urged by cir- 
cumstances to activity. Without seeking to 
bind or influence others, the leaders have 
initiated plans calculated to promote the 
religious education which is ever the object 
of the school. One of the former ministers 
prepared a “‘Sunday-School Creed,” giving 
in fluent rhyme the essential truths of the 
Unitarian faith. This has been circulated to 
a certain extent in our denomination, and 
memorized for recitation in unison, a habit 
of the Hopedale scholars. Among the 
various aids thus prepared as original ma- 
terial, extending over many years, I find 
something recent,—‘‘One Hundred Questions 
on the New Testament.’’ 

These questions and answers form a com- 
prehensive catechism on the Life of Jesus. 
They were framed, I assume, to summarize, 
and not to supplant, regular, full lessons on 
this subject. If wisely used, such a help 
will certainly give lasting results, securing 
for the classes a clear idea of the main facts 
in the four Gospels. How many graduates 
of our Sunday Schools can answer the first 
four questions? 1. How many books in the 
New ‘Testament? 2. In what. language 
were they written? 3. How were the New 
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‘Testament books originally preserved? 4, 
How many are supposed to exist? If the 


first four prove puzzling, I can predict the 
fate of most of the remaining ninety-six 

This little pamphlet I am reviewing be- 
gins with a list of the officers. On the next 
page is the rhymed statement of faith, 
already mentioned, followed by the cate- 
chism on the Life of Jesus. Then, in an effort 
to win the memory to a retentive grasp on 
the composition of the New Testament, the 
twenty-seven “books’’ are duly catalogued 
in rhyming cadences. Here they are:— 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
These we rest our faith upon. 

Acts and Romans next appear, 
Corinthians first and second near. 
Galatians follow after this, 
Ephesians next we must not miss. 
Philippians and Colossians, too, 
Come afterward in order due. 

Two letters next does Paul indite 

To guide the Thessalonians right. 
First and second Timothy show 

The path our pastors ought to go. 
Sound doctrine then he writes upon 
To Titus and to Philemon. 

The glowing words of Hebrews next 
Bring words of cheer to all perplexed. 
In James, where precepts true abound, 
The word “‘religion”’ can be found. 
Next Peter one and two we see 
Followed by John one, two, and three. 
Then Jude; and Revelation last 
Proclaims to us, with trumpet blast, 
The life beyond when this is past. 


Succeeding, on the final page, is printed 
the five familiar points of ‘Our Faith.” 
All this attests the earnest spirit of our Hope- 
dale friends, who propose that something 
tangible for memory, and available for think- 
ing, shall be furnished the Sunday-School 
pupils. 

In recording the above I am faithful to 
my intention of noting, whenever I hear of 


new features, the fact in this department ~ 


for the general information of our readers. 
Some may wish to adopt the methods or 
devices: others will not. Some Unitarians 
call memorizing of. this kind a mental 
slavery, a bondage of soul. Others welcome 
the habit, reasonably exercised, as founda- 
tion work of the best kind. I belong to the 
latter class. But, as there is no compulsion in 
this matter, each Sunday School is left free 
to catechise or not to catechise, to rhyme 
or not to rhyme, to say “I believe’? or to 
say ‘‘I don’t know.” 

Similar in diversity of opinion is the basis 
of membership for Sunday Schools. Most 
of ours would object to any fee. I simply 
record the fact that our minister at Pueblo, 
Col., requires one, ‘‘Tuition, $2 per term,” 
is printed on the school calendar. These are 
the reasons given for this, shall we say, novel 
feature :— 

“We charge a small tuition. The money 
thus received will go toward equipping the 
school for more effective work. Our kinder- 
garten teacher will be paid a salary to assure 
the best service in this department. As 
soon as the success of the school warrants, 
other teachers will be paid. We believe, 
furthermore, that the tuition is necessary 
for the following reasons:— 

“1, Parents should feel the importance of 
religious education, and not accept it as a 
free right due their children, 


owur- 
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“2. The school ean in this way be put upon 
a grade with other educational institutions. 

“3. By employing paid teachers and fur- 
nishing the best text-books, the training 
offered will be of real value. ‘The professional 
teacher has been trained to teach and knows 
how to impart knowledge. Many of the best 
text-books are too expensive for the ordinary 
Sunday School. 

“4. The Sunday School will thus be thought 
of as being independent of the church, and 
i‘s undenominational character can be more 
strictly maintained.” 

The Sunday School year consists of three 
terms, calling for $6 as the sum total. 

Without starting a discussion of this 
monetary aspect of membership, I may add 
to the item this commentary: It is one 
more proof that the Sunday School is not to 
be permitted to remain a thing of traditions 
and routine. New notions, new conditions, 
new issues, are confronting it. Out of the 
manifold suggestions, experiments, and re- 
constructions good will come, 

Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The Start. 


The holidays are over. You hear it every- 
where. From seaside and from mountain 
the wanderers return rested, and ready to 
take up the winter’s work again. City 
homes are once more opened, school and 
college start: everything begins anew. And 
with it all, our unions commence a new 
year of work. In fact, it is a new decade 
we commence. Let us commence it well. 

The plans for the year of each union should 
have by this time been carefully made out. 
If not, they should be made immediately. 
There is no time to be lost. The machinery 
must be well looked over, and put in per- 
fect order. If there was trouble in the run- 
ning last year, the fault must now be found 
out and remedied. Neither be satisfied 
with the success of past years. Progress 
and growth should be always sought for. 
There is even more for us to do than we have 
done. 

Remember that a new generation of Sun- 
day-school children have grown up into 
young people. Add them to your ranks. 
Give them positions of responsibility, and 
they will show their interest and worth. 
Repeat your former studies with them, for 
what is old to you is new to them. You 
will not lose by the review. 

The first meetings now commence. Make 
them the best you-can, for the first are all 
important. ‘The start of things may seem 
but small and of but little consequence, 
but it often determines the end. There- 
fore enter upon your first meetings altogether 
cheerful and confident, filled with enthu- 
siasm for your cause and the knowledge 
that it is one worth the while to work for. 

If your spirit seems weak and your in- 
terest lagging, then make it a point, this 
year, to find out why it is that you exist, 
and what the faith is that you stand for. 
Learn what your mission is, and what it 
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‘means to the world. Study the stirring 


history of liberalism: trace its growth 
through the ages. Read the lives of our 
leaders: realize the heritage we have. Know 
that we, too, have a mission to live for, a 
message to give the world. If you truly 
find what our Unitarianism stands for, I am 
sure you will be fired with fresh zeal and 
courage, you will be blessed with an enthu- 
siasm and a consecration that will far more 
than counteract any disparagements which 
may arise from loneliness and lack of num- 
bers. 

And remember that you do not work alone. 
There are other groups of young people, 
seattered here and there about the land, 
who, inspired by the same faith, are over- 
coming the same obstacles, engaged in the 
same mission. We are all bound together 
not only by the ties of similarity of pur- 
pose, but also by the bonds of the National 
Union. Write to it, and hear from it: cor- 
respond with one another. Tell of your 
troubles or successes. Ask for help and 
give it. “For it is a long pull and a hard 
pull; but it is pull, pull together.” 

Haroitp G, ARNOLD. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The next session of the North Middlesex 
Conference will be held with the First Par- 
ish of Pepperell on Thursday, October 11. 
Rev. S A. Eliot, D.D., and Rev. Alfred 
Manchester are to b2 the principal speakers. 


Churches. 


Castine, Me.—First Congregational So- 
ciety: Rev. Walter C. Peirce, who for four 
years has been pastor of this church, preached 
his farewell sermon September 10. That 
all his friends might attend, the Congre- 
gational church omitted its morning ser- 
vice, and the large congregation that greeted 
Mr. Peirce gave evidence of the affection 
and good will of every one. Mr. Peirce 
has not only built up a strong society and 
a very large Sunday-school, but has through 
perseverance and great tact organized a 
new church at Cape Rosin. Services have 
been held there regularly through the summer 
months. Mr. and Mrs. Peirce have been 
universally beloved by their societies and 
the community in general. Mr. Peirce has 
served the town in many capacities in a very 
acceptable manner. He goes to Oklahoma, 
where he will establish a church under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


New York City.—The mid-summer 
services, held in New York City during July 
and August, reference to which has already 
been made in these columns, came to an end 
the last Sunday of August. The attend- 
ance had slightly increased: that on the 
next to the last Sunday was the largest of 
all. It all the time consisted mainly of mem- 
bers of the New York and Brooklyn churches, 
who happened to be in the city during the 
summer. All Souls’ parish house, in the 
large room of which they were held, is just 
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off one of the main streets east of the church, 
and would not have been likely to be dis- 
covered by strangers who could know that 
services were holding there unless they saw 
a notice in one of the newspapers. It is 
believed the attendance would have been 
larger had the place been more conspicu- 
ously located. The high opinion formed 
of Rev. Albert W. Clark, indicated in the 
previous notice, suffered no abatement as 
the services closed: indeed, there is reason 
to believe he was gratified at having found 
appreciative friends in New York, of whose 
existence probably he had never before heard. 
On leaving, he went to Western New York, 
to preach several Sundays in one of the 
churches. 


Personal. 


The many friends of Rev. J. C. Gibson 
will be glad to learn that he is now located 
at De Funiak Springs, Fla., from which place 
as a centre he will continue his pioneer work 
through Florida and Southern Georgia, 
under the auspices of the National Alliance. 
His marriage last May to Mrs. Mary Bishop 
of Falkville, Ala., brings an interested and 
efficient helper into this promising field. De 
Funiak Springs is the seat of the State 
Normal School and the home of the Florida 
Chautauqua, and thus affords an unusual 
opportunity for the spread of liberal relig- 
ious thought throughout this section of the 
country. 


The pulpit of the Atlanta Unitarian church 
is to be filled during the coming year by Rev. 
Rush R. Shippen, who, after a year in Europe, 
has returned ready for work. Seeing that 
he was ordained and settled in Chicago fifty- 
seven years ago, it is not strange that he had 
thought of retiring from the active work of 
the ministry. But after more than half a 
century of continuous and successful service 
in Chicago, Worcester, as secretary of the 
Unitarian Association, and minister at Wash- 
ington and Brockton, it is not strange that 
his services should still be required, so long 
as he continues to show himself as capable 
as ever of doing good work. Being still vig- 
orous in mind and body, missionary work in 
a Southern city with its genial climate will 
be to him more restful than idleness, Rev. 
William P. Tilden, who had passed the time 
when men commonly retire from active work, 
took a Southern parish. Of him it was said 
after he was seventy-five years of age, ‘We 
would ask nothing better than to be min- 
istered to by that old saint as long as he 
lives.”’ 


Ser 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands, 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C.R. Bliot, Sec’y ; Henry Pickering, 7reas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. | 


A Novel in Three Chapters: Chapter L., 
Maid one; Chapter II., Maid Won; Chapter 
III., Made one— Rambler. 


A country paper informs his readers, 
“When a gentleman and lady are walking 
in the street, the lady should walk inside of 
the gentleman.”’ 


Captain: ““What is strategy in war?” 
Sergeant: ‘‘Well, strategy is when you don’t 
let the enemy discover that you are out of 
ammunition, but keep right on firing.” 


A pompous young lieutenant, parading in 
full uniform, and approaching a sentry, was 
challenged: ‘‘Halt! Who gos _ there?” 
‘“Ass!”? was the contemptuous reply. ‘Ad- 
vance, ass, and give the countersign.”’ 


“Waiter, do you mean to say this is the 
steak I ordered?” ‘‘Yes, sir.” ‘It looks 
like the same steak the gentleman across 
the table?refused to eat a few minutes ago.” 
“Yes, sir: we always try it three times be- 
fore we give it up, sir.” 


Pretty Daughter: ‘So you don’t like 
Tom?” Her Father: ‘‘No, he appears to 
be capable of nothing.” Pretty Daughter: 
“But what objections have you to George ?”’ 
Her Father: ‘‘Oh, he’s worse than Tom. 


He strikes me as being capable of anything.” 


“Funny thing,’ began Stingiman, trying 
to get some medical advice free, “I know 
a man who gets neuralgia so bad at times he 
simply yells with the pain. What would 
you do in a case like that?” ‘‘Why,” 
replied Dr. Wise, “I’m afraid I’d yell with 
pain, too.” 


An Irish leader was cheering his men on to 
battle: ‘‘ Min,” he says, ‘““we are on the verge 
of battle, an’ I want to ask ye, before ye start, 
will yez fight or will yez run?” “We will,” 
says they. ‘‘Which will ye do?” says he. 
“We will not,” says they. “Aha, thank 
ye, me min!” says he. “I was sure ye 
would.” 


An entertainer and humorist one after- 
noon recently had just made his bow and 
was about to begin, when a cat walked in 
and sat down on the stage. With quick 
wit he said severely, “‘You get out: this 
is a monologue, not a catalogue,” which 
was unanimously voted the best hit of his 
entertainment. 


Considerable amusement was once caused 
by aslip of Emperor Nicholas’s pen in accept- 
ing the offers of several companies of Sibe- 
rian militia, who volunteered for service at 
the front. The petition read, ‘‘We humbly 
lay at your Majesty’s feet our desire to be 
permitted to fight and die for the fatherland.” 
The emperor, in accepting, wrote on the 
margin of the petition in his own hand, “I 
thank you sincerely, and hope your wishes 
may be fully realized.” 


At the Lambs’ Club one night, the mem- 
bers were discussing the tendency of the aver- 
age comedian, to insist that his forte is really 
tragedy, when some one chanced to ask 
Billy Crane if he were an exception to the 
rule. ‘‘No,’’ replied Crane, ‘I can’t say that 
Iam, Years ago in the West I tackled Ham- 
let.’”’ “I suppose,” the questioner continued, 
“the audience called you before the curtain.” 
“Called me!” Crane repeated. ‘Called me! 
Why, man, they dared me!”—Harper’s 
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Carved Cases 


151 WASHINGTON:SF | 
CORNER: WEST-ST} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


$40,702,691.55 
36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presidert. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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“JUBILATE DEO” 

Rev. Cuas.W.WeEnpTE. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

per copy, Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
t., Boston. 


HYMNAL. Edited by 


Educational 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes o! 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool, Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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ouRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cléansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 

RENOVATING WORKS 
‘.. | Oldest in New England. 


“15 Temple Place. tet. 211-2 oxtord 
Educational. 


Mice Kimhall< _.School | 
Miss Kimball’s -Se’ssi.. 

University Section of Worcester, Mass. 21st 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. 
nasium, field sports, etc. 


Gym- 
Tllustrated booklet free. in 


e Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen werknows educator, 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
Home for Schoolgirls and Special Students 


115 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 508, 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the “college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., Principat. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


SCHOOL FOR SOGIAL WORKERS 


B 0 ST0 N Director, JerFreY R. BRAcKETT, Ph.D. 
Assistant, Zi1LpHA D. SMITH. 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard 
University. 

For students of the practice of charitable and other social 

work, and workers, paid or voluntary. 


Course of one academic year begins October 2. 
For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Springfield 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 
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